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Greece was the land of poetry. Endowed with a language, of 
all others adapted to every variation of feeling, from the deepest 
pathos or boldest heroism, to the lightest mirth, and gifted with the 
most exquisite sensibility to all the charms of poetry, it is not sur- 
prising that her inhabitants carried it to a height beyond any thing 
that the world has seen, before or since. It was intermingled with 
their daily life, it formed a portion of their very being, and consti- 
tuted the chief source of their highest enjoyment. All Athens 
rushed daily to the theatre, to exult or weep as the genius of the 
poet directed them; and the people who could fine their greatest 
tragedian for harrowing their feelings beyond endurance, must have 
been differently formed from those of the present day. The well- 
known saying of old Fletcher of Saltoun, is not now true; but we 


can readily believe it, with such a race, when songs, like the glori- 
ous ode of Callistratus, 


"Ev uvetm xiadi ro Eipos pogijow. x. t. 2. 


were daily sung, while the lyre and myrtle-branch passed from 
hand to hand. 

With the Greeks, poetry seemed to enter into the character of 
every man. It was cultivated by the annual contests between its 
highest professors; and the honor which awaited the victor was an 
inducement to exertion of the noblest kind. It was the surest road 
to the favor and patronage of the great. Not the cold and chilling 
assistance which the Medici held out to the genius of their land, and 
which seemed to calculate the least expense with which the credit 
of a protector of learning could be bought, but the ready and regal 
munificence of a man who regards the gifts of genius as the highest 
with which a mortal can be favored. He who could enchant such 
a people need take no care for the future. Kings disputed for the 
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honor of his presence, and states were overjoyed to support him. 
Let not the example of Homer be brought to controvert this. He 
lived long before poetry thus became the delight of the people ; 
and, after all, to say that he ‘begged his bread’ is but a bold poetic 
license. Beside, the eagerness with which the ‘Seven Cities’ 
disputed for the Meonian, show what would have been his fate 
had he not ‘fallen on evil days.’ In after ages he was honored, 
and ranked all but with the gods. 

In the same mood, the highest reward, the fullest honor, that 
could be given to the rescuer of his country was to have his name 
inserted in the inscription that marked the scene of his victories.* 
In this spirit, no national event took place, no great battle was won, 
no instance of heroic self-devotion occurred, that the genius of the 
highest poets was not called upon to commemorate it in some noble 
or pathetic inscription, which, in after ages, calls forth as much 
admiration as the deed which originated it. The glorious death of 
the three-hundred takes place at Thermopyle; the Athenians pro- 
pose a contest for the honor of placing an inscription to mark the 
spot; and crowds are gathered to adjudge the prize; for, in those 
days, crowds were judges. Among the competitors are A°schylus 
and Simonides; and, amid the roar of that immense multitude, the 
victor-palm is awarded to Simonides, for two lines which will live 
to the end of time: 



























*Q Eeiv’ dyyettov Aaxedatuoviors Ste Tide 
Keiueda, tots xeivwy 6ijuaoe werPiuevor. 


Their noble simplicity is almost untranslatable, yet we will 
attempt it: 
Ye who see this! to Lacedemon tell 
Here, honoring her sacred laws, we fell! 






Or, more literally : : 


Stranger! tell Sparta that one common grave 
Here holds our dust, who kept the laws she gave! 


The few of these majestic inscriptions which yet remain to us, 
all bear the same imprint of lofty poetic feeling. Expressed with 
the utmost simplicity, they would seem bald, were it not for the 
skill of the poet, and the glorious associations that they call up 
around us. 

The subject of Thermopyle appears to have been a favorite 
with Simonides. Here is another which breathes the same spirit: 


Ei td xakas Svioxey dgetiis wéoos tori wéyrotor, 
“Huiv ix tavtwv Tovt’ améivemne Tryn* 

“Esidde yuo omevdovtes thevtegiavy megeFsivat 
Keiued’ &yngavtw yoouevor evioyin. 


We have endeavored to render it into the English as literally as 
possible : 


* See Plutarch, Vit. Cimon. 
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If to die well be Virtue’s highest bliss, 
To us, o’er all, the Fates have given this, 
We fell that Greece might liberty obtain, 
And thus undying glory do we gain! 


ets 


And yet another, a glorious eulogy: 


Tay iv Ozquomvias Javdvtwv. x. Tt. 2. 

































Oh! sacred be the aeete of the brave, » 
Who in Thermopyle’s deep bosom lie, : 

Their country’s honor! Let each hero’s grave ! 
Become an altar for the gods on high. 

Their fittest praise is their unconquered death! } 

Not even Time’s rude hand and wasting breath, i 

From those dear tombs, can snatch one wreath away } 

Which Greece delights o’er heroes still to lay. 


And here, again, is another, from the same, beautiful in its sim- : 
plicity, on the heroes who fell in one of Greece’s glorious victories ; 
which one is not known: 


” AdSeotov xhéog otde pidny megi wargidr Pértes 
Kveveov Savatou aupeScdovto vegos. 

Ovde TeFvitor Pavovtes, émet o—~’ get, xaFv’meQFev 
Kvudaivovo’ aviysr doatos & Aidew. 





ME ao REE 


Or thus: 


Undying fame for their loved native land 

They won, then sank beneath Death’s iron hand ; 
But yet, though fallen, they ne’er can die, for lo! 
Glory recalls them from the shades below. 


And, as it was with these monuments of national glory, so was it 
with the bounties of nature, the lesser tokens of love and affection, 
and the humble demonstrations of piety. No fountain leaped forth 
from the way-side to greet and refresh the weary traveller; no lone 
tomb was raised among its grove of gloomy cypresses, that some 
Meleager, some Anyte was not at hand to adorn it with a few lines, 
simple indeed, but beautiful and appropriate, and which still live, 
long after the names of those who called them forth have been for- 
gotten. Then every rustic image, erected by the peasants in honor 
of some sylvan deity, was sure to have some little inscription, 
graceful, and conceived in the happiest mood. Thus, in the Greek 
Anthology, there are preserved nearly eight hundred epitaphs, most 
of them touching from their natural and exquisite simplicity. They 
generally indicate deep and quiet feeling, rarely indulging in the 
little epigrammatic points that so mar the effect of almost all 
modern epitaphs. What can be more beautiful than Meleager’s 
Lament over the grave of Heliodora? 


EELS IT 


APNE ARAL ROE BEEN 


Aangva ool xai vigdte dix yFovd¢, “Hiiodage, 
Awgovpat, OToeyts Aelwavov el¢ ? Aiday, 
Auxgva dvodaxguta* moduxiavte 8’ ini tipesa 
Fnivdw vane W6Iov, urea Prdopeodvyvas. 
OlxtQa yaQ, ofxTQa pilav os xai dv PImuévorg Meréayoos 
Aidtw, xeveav sig? Ayioorta yéour. 


A AO AAI a AE 
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Ai, Ai, od Td WoPervoy euoi Fudog ; KOmacev” Ardas, i 
“ Aomacev* axunaiov 8’ avFog Epuge xdbric. 

> Adie O8 yovvotmat, ye MavTQOgE, Tuv TavddueETor 

*Hoiua ooig x0Arrois, wereQ, tvayxad doa. 


This has little of the charming simplicity which usually marks 
these beautiful poems, but it is an exquisite and touching lament. 
We have endeavored to render it into English, although we fear 






‘ That every touch which wooed its stay, 
Hath brushed a thousand charms away.’ 






I give, O Heliodora! tears to thee, 
Ah, bitter tears! the relics of a love 

Unchanged by Death. And, o’er thy sepulchre, 

I pour this passionate flood, which shows my love 
Still unabated. But, ’tis vain! ’tis vain! 
Since thou, adored one! art among the dead, 
A boon by them unprized. Ah! lovely flower, 
Now seized by Death, I view thy silken leaves 
All trampled in the dust. Ah! then to thee, 

O friendly Earth! I pray, that to thy bosom 
Thou should’st receive her with maternal care! 


And the following shows the hand of genius, guided by love. 
The name of its author is unfortunately unknown. 
























Ovxz EFaves, Hgwty. x. tT. 2. 






Proté! thou art not dead. Thou hast but gone 
To dwell in some far happier land than ours : 
Perchance thou hast the blessed islands won, 
Where Spring eternal reigns, adorned with flowers. 
Or, in the Elysian Fields, thy joyous path 
Is strown with opening blossoms ; far above 
All earthly ills, thou feelest not winter’s wrath, 
Nor summer’s heat, nor care, nor hopeless love. 
In blest tranquillity thy moments fly, 
Illumed by beams from Heaven’s own cloudless sky. 


Both of these are almost perfect, each in its own way. One 
contemplates the survivor, and paints his grief at the loss of an 
adored object; the other, in a more resigned mood, observes the 
felicity which that object should experience in the land of spirits. 
Both are somewhat wanting in the tender simplicity which is the 
usual charm and characteristic of the Greek epitaph. But properly 
speaking, they are not epitaphs; they are addresses to the dead. 
We will give a few specimens of the inscription over the dead in 
its true form. 
Here is a beautiful one, by Lucian, on a child: 


aida ue mwevtaitynooy, &xydia Fvuoy ¥yovta, 
Nyjiecis > Atdns romace, Kadiiuayor. 

> ’ . 1 ’ ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ 

Aiiadé ws my xialowg* wat yaQ BLoToLo meTED oY 

Tladvgou, xai mavgwv Tey Bito.o xax@v. 






While yet a tender child, the hand of Death 

Deprived me, young Callimachus, of breath. 
Oh! mourn me not! my years were féw, and I 
Saw little of Life’s care and misery. 
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This one, by Erinna the Lesbian, was inscribed on the tomb of a 
bride who died on the marriage night. 


Stadat wai oeipives uci. x. T. 2. 


Ye pillars! satued syrens! and thou urn! 
Sad relics, that hold these my cold remains, 
Say to each traveller who may hither turn 
His footsteps, whet'er native of these plains, 
Or stranger, that within this tomb there lie 
4 The ashes of a bride; and also say 
My name was Lyde, of a lineage high, 
And sad Erinna graved this o’er my clay. 


Callimachus, too, has given us a noble one in a single distich: 


Tide Sdwv 6 Aixwvog > AxdrIi0g iegov Vvor 
Kométar. Ivaoxew wi; déye tovs ayadovs. 


Here Saon the Acanthian slumbering lies ; 
Oh! say not that a virtuous man e’er dies ’ 


And here is an exquisite little one by Tymneus, on an Egyptian 
who died in Crete: 


Mijoor tovto, Pirawwi. x. t. 2. 


Grieve not, dear lost one! that thou find’st a grave 
In Crete, far from thy native Nile’s dark wave. 
Alas! hell’s gloomy portals open wide 

To all who seek them, upon every side. 


This touching one, by Callimachus, is for the cenotaph of a friend 
who was shipwrecked: 


*Qeede und’ iytvorto. x. tT. 2. 


I would that swift-winged ships had ne’er been made to cleave the billow. 
O Sopolis! we should not then deplore thy watery pillow : 

Thou liest neath the heaving waves, and of thee naught we claim 

Save this poor, empty sepulchre, and thy beloved name. 


When a man died at sea, and his corpse was not recovered, to 
receive the usual funeral honors, he was refused admittance into 
Charon’s boat, unless his friends erected a cenotaph and performed 
the accustomed rites over it. The above appears to have been an 
inscription designed for such an occasion. 

Simonides does not forget his fire in commemorating the exploits 
of a friend who fell in one of the battles against the Persians: 


ON MEGISTIAS, THE SOOTHSAYER. 
Mviua tide xiervoto. x. tT. 2. 


Within this tomb is famed Megistias laid. 
He bravely fell beneath the Persian’s blade, 
Where old Sperchius rolls his waters clear. 
Although his death was known unto the seer, 
To leave his Spartan chief he would not deign, 
But, bravely fighting, ’mid the foe was slain. 
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The Greeks delighted to frame epitaphs for their most dis- 
tinguished men, especially for their poets. Those in honor of 
Homer are almost innumerable. Anacreon has more than a 
dozen, and other favorites in proportion. We will give a specimen 
of these compositions in the following beautiful lines by Simmias 
the Theban, on Sophocles : 


” Hoew trig ti'nSoro Topoxiéios, Fora, e008, 
“Eomvtors, yaoegovc éxmpoyéwv mtAoxd nove, 

Kai wéitahoy madvry Fdddor Oddov, 7 Te prdogows 
” Aurcedos, Vyou méQrE xAijuata yevauérn, 

Eivexev evuading mevvtigeoros, Hv 6 medryoos 
“Hoxyoev, Movody cuntya xai Xagitwv. 


O verdant ivy! round the honored tomb 
Of Sophocles, thy branches gently twine ; 
There let the rose expand her vernal bloom 
Amid the clasping tendrils of the vine ; 
For he, with skill unrivalled, struck the lyre, 
Amid the Graces, and the Aonian choir. 


Not less beautiful were the inscriptions affixed to fountains, rustic 
statues, baths, and the hundred other little evidences of cultivated 
taste so frequent in Greece. With such a people, it must have 
afforded double pleasure to a wearied traveller on approaching a 
fountain, sparkling in its basin of rocks, to find over it an invitation 
to repose from some one of the first epigrammatists of antiquity ; as, 
for instance, this one of Anyte : 

Ziv’, 0700 Taw mwéiteay TeTQUMEVA yi’ Va MavOOr* 
* Adv tor iv yiwoots mveiua Ioost meta ors. 
Ilidaxa t’ ix mayas wuyeor mie 3) yao oditats 

" Aurcaup’ tv FeQum xavuate todto piror. 


Weary stranger, sink to rest, 

’Neath this rock’s o’erhanging crest. 
Where the trees their branches fling 
Breezes soft are whispering. 

Freely drink these waters cold, 
Welling from yon fountain old. 
While the sun thus fiery glows, 
Travellers here should seek repose. 


These compositions being so limited as to their subject, bear of 
course much similarity to each other. We will, however, give two 
or three specimens in as different styles as we can select. 

Here is one by Leonidas of Tarentum, on a brook, too much 
frequented by the flocks to be acceptable to the traveller: 


Mi, ov y’ i’ ofovduoro megimieoy tavog ade 
Tovto yagadgaing Fequov, ddita’, ming - 

” AlL& wohay wdia TuTIoy brig Sauad/orov Xxgay, 
Keiog ye mag’ xeive romevia witvi, 
Eveijoss xehagutoy tixgiivou dia wet ens 
Nima, Bogeraing wuzeotegoy repados. 


O, traveller! taste not of this muddy fount, 
In which the weary flock and herds recline, 
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For farther on, upon yon verdant mount, 

And ‘neath the branches of a lofty pine, 
From out a rock a sparkling fountain flows 
With waters colder than the Northern snows. 


_ And, again, here are a few lines, by the fair Anyte, simple 
indeed, but graceful and pleasing : 


“ Thev amas 0d taode du~ras. x. T. 2. 


Recline beneath this laurel’s verdure sweet, 
And taste the waters of this crystal spring ; 

Here rest thy limbs, unnerved by summer's heat, 
Refreshed, the while, by zephyr’s whispering. 


And yet another, by an author whose name has been forgotten: 


"Eoyeo xai xat’ iuady. x. tT. 2. 


Come, wearied traveller, here recline 
Beneath this dark o’erarching pine, 

Whose waving sprays, with sighing sweet, 
Joy the passing winds to greet. 


List to the soft and silvery sound, 
My falling waters scatter round. 

Its murmur, low reéchoing, 
Repose to thee will quickly bring. 


The whole has an air of quiet yet musical repose that makes us 
almost fancy we hear the plashing of the falling waters. 


There is also a pretty little inscription, somewhat Anacreontic, by 
Marianus the Scholiast, on a warm spring. 


Tad td tug wAatévovs. x. T. A. 


Once Love within these shades was sleeping, 
And gave his torch to the Natads’ keeping. 
‘ Aha!’ cried they, ‘ we’ll quench its glow 
Within our fountain’s icy flow, 
And, when its cruel fires cease, 
The heart of man shall beat in peace.’ 
They plunged it in, but, all untamed, 
The wondrous torch still brightly flamed, 
And now these lovely nymphs must pour 
A heated spring to yonder shore. 


And here, in the compass of four lines, has Paul the Silentiary 
given a better eulogy to his sea-side garden than could be com- 
prehended in a whole volume of modern descriptive poetry. He 
allows the imagination to wander at will among objects of its own 


creating, and to depict for itself the scene which he would not 
describe: 
” EvFad? igiducivovor, tivog mAéov Eieto ywQoS, 
Nvugea, Nyiades, Nygetc, “Adguades - 
Taig dé Peucotever ueoatyn Xugic, ovde dexalery 
Oider, imei Evviy tégwen 6 yaQos Eyer. 


Here Dryads, Nymphs, and Nereids contend, 
Which, to this spot, its chief attraction lend ; 
Beauty, in vain, their difference would aceord, 
Each to the scene such equal charms afford. 


a emcee ecearsnreer arenes 
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We will now give an inscription of Theocritus, in dedicating an 
humble rustic altar to Apollo: 


Ta dpooderta ta boda. x. T. 2. 4 


This bushy thyme and dewy roses 
Are sacred to the immortal maids 
Who dwell where Hippocrene discloses 
Her fount, ’mid Heliconian shades. 


But, Pythian Apollo! thou 
Hast laurel with its dark green leaves, 
For Delphi’s rock, to grace thy brow, 
Of it, to thee, a tribute gives. 


Then on this altar, will I lay 
A tender kid, with budding horns, 
Who crops the lowest waving spray, } 
Which yonder lofty pine adorns. 


And here are a few simple and pretty lines, inscribed by Anyte 
on a statue of Venus by the sea-shore: 


z ~ 
Kv merdos ovtos 6 yoQos. x. T. 2. 


This spot is Aphrodite’s, and around 
The gentle waves subdue their whitening crests, 
— it from ocean’s farthest bound 
o give a friendly welcome to the guests 
Who tempt their bosom: while the neighboring sea 
Gazes upon that statue reverently. 


When the Greeks or Romans laid aside their arms, they would 
frequently dedicate them to some deity, and suspend them in his 
temple, with an appropriate inscription. Thus, Horace: 







Nunc arma defunctumque bello 
Barbiton hic paries habebit 



















Leevum marinee qui veneris latus 
Custodit. 





And when any offering of this kind was made to one of the 
innumerable gods of the Greeks, it appears to have been accom- 
panied by a few dedicatory lines. There is, of course, great same- 
ness in such compositions, and, in fact, they generally consist 
merely of an enumeration of the articles offered, and the name of 
the devotee, but we will select two or three on different subjects. 
Here is one, by Simonides, on a spear dedicated to Jupiter: 


Oiitw Tor, wedia Taved, wot xlove naxpoy 
“How, Tavoupatw Zyvi uévovo’ iega * 

"Hon yuo yaduos te yéquv, avti} Te TéETQVOGL 

Tuxva xoadacvoueva dyiw év Trodenw. 


This trusty ashen spear we’ll hang above ; 
*T is sacred now to Panomphean Jove. 
The arm is old which once its terrors tossed, 
And sent it quivering through the serried host. 
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The following inscription is said to be by Plato. It was affixed to 
a mirror which the celebrated Lais, in her old age, dedicated to Venus: 


°H oo8agoy yeduoaoa. x. T. 2. 


I, Lats, who, in Beauty’s chain, 
Held Greece a captive, and for whom 
So many lovers sighed in vain, 
Enchanted by my youthful bloom ; 


Subdued by age, this mirror true, 
Cythera! thus I give to thee ; 

For what Iam I will not view, 
And what I was, I ne’er can be. 


When a Grecian maiden arrived at womanhood, it was usual for 
her to dedicate some toy of her childhood to Venus, in token of her 
having abandoned her youthful occupations and amusements. 
Here is an inscription, by Callimachus, designed for an occasion of 
this kind. It is both graceful and elegant, yet is deficient in the 
simplicity which is the usual charm of these compositions among 
the Greeks. It is addressed to Venus Zephyritis: 


Koy xos tye Zepvorte. x. T. A. 


O Zephyritis! I am but a shell, 
First gift of Selenzea unto thee. 
* Her nautilus, who once could sail so well 
O’er the unquiet bosom of the sea. 
Then, if *t were ploughed by gentle, favoring gales, 
On my own ropes I spread my mimic sails, 
And, if ’t were calm, I used my feet as oars 
And swiftly rowed — from which I bear my name. 
But I was cast upon the sandy shores 
Of fair Ivlis, and from there I came, 
To be a graceful ornament to thee, 
Here in thy fane, O fair Arsinoé! 
Now sad Alcyone will lay no more, 
Within her ocean-nest her eggs for me, 
For I am lifeless. Queen of this bright shore 
Let Clinias’s daughter hence receive from thee 
Thy choicest gifts. She dwells beyond the main 
Where Smyrna towers o’er th’ Zolian plain. 


It would scarcely be fair to conclude this little notice of some of 
the smaller gems of Greek poetry, without glancing at those 
intended to be satirical or witty. Of these we can find but few 
remaining, and what are thus preserved cannot induce us to regret 
much the loss of those which have been destroyed. They do not 
seem to show a taste as refined and delicate as is exhibited by the 
other productions of the Grecian muse, and, indeed, are usually 
very poor. ‘Two or three specimens will suffice. 

Doctors and lawyers, as at present, were favorite butts for the 
shafts of the epigrammatists. The following mock-epitaph is 
intended as a cut at the former. The author is unknown: 


Ovr’ Exdvoev Deidwv. x. t. 2. 


°T was not with drugs that Phidon killed me ; 
He came not even near my side : 

But, while raging fevers thrilled me, 
I chanced to think of him—and died! 
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And here is an epitaph, 


‘ A precious, tender-hearted scroll 
Of pure Simonides,’ 


intended, no doubt, for the grave of an enemy : 


Tlotha paywrv, zai moAdd miwy. x. T. 2. 


Here lies Timocreon, the Rhodian; he 
Loved slander, drunkenness, and gluttony. 


This is certainly pithy. 


Stepmothers, in those days, would seem to have been just as bad 
as at present, when they have become a very proverb. Here isa 
kind of epitaph by Callimachus, containing a hit at them which 
certainly has no very great merit: 


’ ~ 
STiAnv unTOVLTS. *% T. 4. 


On his step-mother’s tomb, this youth nm > ec 
Some flowers, that it might be properly grace 

For he thought, as this life had abandoned her view, 
That her vices, no doubt, had abandoned her too. 


But, while he was thus standing close to the tomb, 

It fell, and it crushed him, Oh! tefrible doom! 

Then youths! let this warning sink deep in your breasts, 
Shun each step-mother, e’en when in Orcus she rests. 


These are ample, as specimens of Grecian wit, which, as here 
exhibited, is certainly of no very refined or exalted description. 

In taking a general and comprehensive glance over Greek 
Epitaphs and Inscriptions, we see that they are usually charac- 
terized by deep feeling, expressed concisely, and with the utmost 
simplicity. We rarely find any catches, any evident striving after 
effect, and, in consequence, to an ear not accustomed to them, they 
may frequently seem meagre, and even bald. But, by studying 
them, a meaning seems to | grow out of the very words; and the 
more that we examine them, and the oftener that we read them, 
the more we find them expressive of ‘ thoughts that lie too deep for 
words,’ thoughts which can be expressed but darkly, and which, 
concealed in this garb of simplicity, must be passed over by those 
who are not content to pause and ponder. Whether the pleasure 
derived from this be worth the labor that must be spent over them, 
even though it be a labor of love, is a question which each must 
answer for himself, according to his own tastes. If they lead him 
to it, he will have discovered an almost inexhaustible source of pure 
and elevated gratification ; if not 


—— ‘frustra laborum 
Ingratum trahit.’ 


Philadelphia, June, 1843. Henry C, Lea. 
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New- York, July 1, 1843. 





New-England. 


NEW-ENGLAND. 


I 


Lanp of the Pilgrim- Rock! how broad thy streams, 
Thy hills how peopled with the brave and free! 
With glorious sights thy fruitful valley teems, 
And lavish Nature pours her gifts on thee ; 
On every hand the smile of Beauty beams, 
And rich profusion spreads from lake to sea! 
Imperial land! from out thy mountain sides 
Flow the pure streams of ever-living tides! 


Ir. 


Fair are thy daughters, as thy skies are fair, 

Proud are thy sons, as proud thy mountains rise, 
And as the eagle loves the clear blue air, 

The soul of Freedom hovers ‘neath thy skies! 
How strong in heart thy patriot-sires were ! 

And, oh, how brave to win war's golden prize! 
To thee, fair land! our souls in love shall turn, 
And in our altar-fires thy heroes’ deeds shall burn. 


IIr. 


Birth-land of Freedom! from thy mountain-height, 
From thy deep vales and forests fair and wide, 

Along thy cousiling shores where ocean’s might 
Expends itself in tide’s returning tide, 

Rising, sublime, beyond the tempest’s flight, 
The immortal sounds of Liberty abide! 

And, oh! how far along from shore to shore 

They meet and mingle with the sea’s loud roar! 


Iv. 


Oh! there are hearts that turn in pride to thee, 
Thou glorious land of blossom and of shower! 
Gathering sweet incense from each blooming tree, 
And tears of balm and freshness from each flower ; 
And at thy altars gloriously and free 
The chainless spirit worships, hour by hour! 
While round thee all our holiest thoughts entwine ; 
The fragrance of the heart, dear land! is thine. 


v- 


Radiant with rosy light are thy blue skies, 
Fair Italy! thou land of love and song! 

And thou, bright Isle of Erin! whence arise 
The avenging spirits of a nation’s wrong, 

Thou too art fair, and worshipped in the eyes 
Of men and nations to whom tears belong ; 

But yet, oh! yet we feel, blest land and free, 

One pulse more strongly beating, still for thee! 


Vis 


Autumn hath crowned thee glorious, radiant clime! 
Autumn, the holiest season to the heart, 

Making thy sunsets with all hues sublime, 
The faultless picture of the Eternal art! 

To love thee less, New-England! ’t were a crime, 
More could we not, ourselves of thee a part ; 

Tears are thine offering ; prayers unceasing be 
Poured from the heart Imperial Land! for thee. 


‘Mens Conscia Recti. 


‘MENS CONSCIA RECTI.’ 


A CHRONICLE OF IDLEBERG. 


Nicuotas Pett, the worthy pedagogue, whose history was sus- 
pended in the July number of his namesake, the ‘Old Knick.,’ was 
not long in establishing for himself a fair fame in all the region 
round about Idleberg; nor was his attention exclusively devoted to 
the monotonous duties of his profession. While he taught the 
young idea ‘how to shoot, a new and absorbing passion had taken 
deep root in his own heart, and was now flourishing luxuriantly in 
the genial soil. His fortunes had brought him to Idleberg, and 
thrown in his path the lovely image of Ellen Van Dyke; and what 
poor mortal, Yankee though he be, could resist her thousand fasci- 
nations? Every day, at home, in the midst of her domestic duties 
and her ten petticoats, she was beautiful enough, in all conscience ; 
but when on frequent occasions she braided her hair, and pinched 
her cheeks for a bloom, and clasped around her neck that enchant- 
ing dove of jet and gold, poor Nicholas looked and sighed, and 
sighed and looked, as though his very existence depended on her 
smile. 

Could you have witnessed the eccentric movements of the fair 
Ellen and the sage Nicholas, you might have guessed the nature of 
their mutual feelings. How he stood by while she milked, to keep 
the cow from kicking, and how the cow did kick, notwithstanding ; 
how he led the way to church, and how she followed on behind; 
such smiling and blushing when they met thrice a day at table; 
such an agitation of nerves whenever he clasped that small hand in 
his own, that seemed just made for it; these were enough to show 
that the schoolmaster’s sojourn in the village was fraught with deep 
interest to at least two persons more than the striplings who were 
thriving on his instructions. Then when the school would be draw- 
ing to a close, and the evening sun was growing drowsy together 
with master and pupil, you might have seen the sage pedagogue 
forget his official dignity so far as to smile and nod repeatedly at 
some object over the way, which was no other than the cobbler’s 
daughter, who always happened just at that time to be taking the 
air from her little gable-end window, and returned Nicholas’s amor- 
ous glances with such unequivocal symptoms of delight, as should 
have made any lover's heart, if not his feet, dance for very joy. 

But how fared the suit of Hans Keiser? Where were his organs 
of sight and hearing while all Idleberg was gossiping about the 
amours of Nicholas and Ellen? Hans seemed to possess the happy 
faculty of contemplating, with the utmost indifference, spectacles 
of youth and beauty, that would have driven many men to acts of 
desperation; and but for the constant efforts of his father to remind 
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him that Ellen Van Dyke was living in constant expectation of 
seeing him at her feet, pleading his cause with all the eloquence of 
a Dutch lover, Hans would have quite forgotten the obligations of 
his promise to Caleb Van Dyke. Stimulated at length by his 
father’s reiterated appeals and an extra tankard of beer, Hans one 
evening about sunset suddenly plucked up the requisite courage, 
and after arraying himself in the most glaring habiliments of his 
wardrobe, started out on his pilgrimage of love. Never was lover _ 
so tricked out with all the fascinations of dress, as was the young 
Dutchman on that eventful evening. As he surveyed his enormous 
shoe-buckles, glittering with the lustre of several hours’ polish; his 
numerous suits of breeches; his gaudy waistcoat and the broad- 
skirted garment which completed his outer man; his imagination 
was agreeably entertained with visions of bleeding arrows and bro- 
ken hearts, lighted halls, wedding cake, and honey-moons, all min- 
gled in one wild, brilliant, and enchanting panorama. Nor did this 
imaginary prospect fade from his mental vision until he reached the 
scene of action, and contemplated the reality with a fast breath and 
a palpitating heart. Never was sanguine lover so non-plussed. - 
The first objects he saw at the cobbler’s, were the forms of Nicholas 
and Ellen sitting very close together and whispering in great appa- 
rent delight. Cut short on the threshold of his adventure, nipped 
in the very bud of his affections, Hans stumbled and stammered, 
and could scarcely gain sufficient composure to bid the company 
good evening, until he was reassured by Caleb, who, guessing the 
object of his errand, offered him a stool and bade him be seated. 
How many wild, bewildering thoughts scampered through poor 
Hans’s brain, like rats in a garret, while he sat there in silent aston- 
ishment, listening to the suppressed whispers of the loving pair! 
How heartily did he long to be away from such a place; and how 
often did he think of his favorite idea of going down the river on a 
flat-boat, or of his dog and gun, or rod and line, and some quiet 
place in the woods or along the creeks, where woman’s image had 
never intruded to throw him in the shade of even a Yankee school- 
master! He would rather be a bar-keeper to retail beer by the 
tankard, or an ostler to be be-Bob’d or be-Bill’d by every traveller, 
than a lover, sittmg up in fine clothes and a straight-jacket, to win 
the favor of any woman under the sun, the fair Ellen not excepted. 
Such a state of things had never entered into Hans’s calculations, 
and he was consequently unprepared for the emergency. Encour- 
aged as he had been to hope that every preliminary arrangement 
had been made by old Caleb; that at the mere mention of the sub- 
ject the lovely girl would fly to his embrace; that the wedding 
would come off the next week, and after that every thing would go 
on in the same easy, old-fashioned way, as though nothing had hap- 
pened— Hans found the cold reality inexpressibly chilling, and 
though neither a poet nor philosopher, began to think of certain 
objects, such as stars and bubbles, which greater men than he had 
often tried in vain to grasp. For the first time in all his life Hans 
was growing sentimental — nay, desperate ; and while he was wish- 
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ing that somebody would call in and knock the Yankee down and 
then strangle him, the object of his ire arose, and after a graceful 
bow to Hans, opened a door in the wall, and retired. At this the 
young Dutchman breathed somewhat more freely, but still as if 
laboring under great tightness of jacket, when old Caleb addressed 
him, inquiring what disposition he had made of his voice. 

Hans’s only reply was a sudden start as if from the sting of an 
adder, accompanied by a series of awkward gestures, during which 
his face grew crimson with embarrassment. 

‘You are not frightened at Mr. Pelt, I hope, Hans?’ continued 
Caleb. 

‘Yes —no, said Hans; ‘that is— I F 

‘For my part, interposed Ellen, tossing a curl pettishly from her 
forehead, ‘I think Mr. Pelt a very handsome, clever young man, and 
not an object to frighten boobies;’ and with a single bound she 
stood at the door of her chamber, and disappeared, before Hans or 
her father could frame a reply. 

‘Never mind that, my boy, said Caleb; ‘that’s the best sign in 
the world. Cut and come again, Hans!’ 

‘I tell you what, old fellow, said Hans, rising and opening the 
street-door; ‘you’ve got this child into a tarnation scrape this time; 
but if you ever catch me in these diggings again, I’ll be darned!’ 

‘Hans! Hans! you are a fool. Good night!’ And the amiable 
youth departed, and in five minutes had doffed his finery, and was 
fast drowning his sorrows in the flowing bowl. 

Scarcely had he gone, leaving Caleb ruminating on a proper scold 
to be administered to Ellen the next morning, when a step was 
heard in the school-master’s chamber, and that worthy made his 
appearance before the cobbler, bearing a great board on his shoulder. 
Caleb stared for some time at the quaint characters inscribed thereon. 
His eyes had for the first time that evening been opened to the 
growing intimacy between his daughter and Nicholas; and he was 
disposed to consider the invention as little else than a‘ Yankee 
notion.’ 

‘And what do you call that?’ he asked, gruffly. 

‘My dear Sir, said Mr. Pelt, ‘this is nothing more than a sign- 
board. It is something new in town, and I think it will attract 
attention, and may do you some service.’ Then bringing the lamp 
to bear on the board, he displayed to Caleb various devices, inscribed 
on its surface, of boots and shoes of all sizes and fashions, the 
whole illustrated with the words: 


Caleb Van Dyke. 


MENS CONSCIA RECTI. 


‘And what is it for?’ asked Caleb, trying in vain to interpret the 
cabalistic words. 
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‘It is intended, Mr. Van Dyke, to surmount your front door, to 
notify the public that you are a good cobbler and an honest man ; 
that’s all.’ 

‘Do you mean to say, Sir, that you expect Caleb Van Dyke, after 
living fifty years without any such bauble, to stick such a timber as 
that over his door, to be laughed at for his pains? Why, what 
would Karl Keiser say? —that old Caleb is turning Yankee in his 
old age. Why, Sir, the town would burst its sides with laughter, 
and the boys would throw all kinds of rocks and brickbats at it, and 
the windows too. No, Sir!’ 

‘ Will you try it, my good friend,’ said Nicholas, ‘if it is but for a 
single week? And if it does not increase your business, you may 
set me down for a Yankee tinker, beside expecting me to do all the 
fighting necessary to sustain the dignity of the establishment.’ 

And the result was, after a long and animated discussion, that Caleb 
consented that Nicholas might nail up the board that very night, that 
the town might be surprised the next morning with the suddenness 
of the apparition; for such it would be considered, as it was the 
only specimen of a sign-board in the village, if we except the yel- 
low sky and blue stars of Karl Keiser. Caleb then retired to rest 
to be visited by curious dreams about sign-boards in general; and 
Nicholas could scarcely sleep at all, for the busy scenes which he 
imagined were already advancing in the cobbler’s shop, the legiti- 
mate result of this invention of his skill. 

Early next morning Caleb protruded his uncombed head from the 
window, and, lo! all ‘Tdleberg seemed to be gathered at his door. 
His first thought was that a “mob of his fellow-citizens had assem- 
bled there for some nefarious purpose, but he was speedily reassured 
at seeing Nicholas Pelt standing in the midst of the crowd, and 
expounding the mysteries of the sign-board to the great delight of 
his astonished audience. Men, women, and children had gathered 
there from all parts of the town, with as much intensity of curiosity 
as if Caleb had caught a live elephant, and was exhibiting it gratis. 
There were men without their hats, and women without their bon- 
nets, and children with little else than bountiful nature had given 
them. The shop-keeper was there with his yard-stick, and the 
smith with his sledge-hammer; and the little French tailor was 
there with his Sacre Dieu’s and his red-hot goose, which he flour- 
ished to the infinite terror of the by-standers. But the principal 
figure in this motley group was no less a personage than Jonas 
Jones, the rival cobbler. Mr. Jones had of late grown too large for 
his trowsers. His prosperity had been too great for his little soul. 
He had cut the bench in person, leaving the drudgery of the busi- 
ness to the Company. By the aid of the village tailor he had 
become quite an exquisite, wore white kid gloves, ‘and occasionally 
sported a Spanish cigar. There he was promenading before the 
door, with an ivory-headed cane, and an ogling-glass lifted to his. 
eye; and every few seconds he condescended to inform the crowd 
that ‘he was from Bosting, and the people were a set of demd fules 
to be making such a racket about a cobbler’s sign.’ 
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While curiosity was at the highest pitch, the uproar was increased 
by the sudden -appearance of Hans Keiser, who came swaggering 
and blustering into the group, elbowing his way along until he 
reached the vicinity of the school-master. He who had been so 
diffident in the presence of the gentler sex, was now as bold as any 
lion need be among men. Smarting with the recollection of his 
recent discomfiture, he commenced addressing the assembly in a 
very rude, uncouth style, denouncing the sign as a Yankee contri- 
vance, insinuating that the inventor was no better than he should 
be, and exhorting the good citizens of Idleberg to tear down the 
bauble as the only means of securing their lives and property from 
the occult witchcraft which he professed to believe lay at the bot- 
tom of it. 

Caleb Van Dyke listened to this harangue with great attention, 
for it presented the subject in a new light by appealing to his hered- 
itary superstitions ; and it is not improbable that he would have suf- 
fered Hans to proceed in his meditated outrage, but for the interven- 
tion of Nicholas Pelt. Already had the sturdy young Dutchman 
climbed to the board and made an effort to wrench it away, when 
he was arrested by the stern voice of Nicholas, commanding him, as 
he valued his life, to desist. 

Hans threw at him a look of defiance, and informed him that if 
he had the requisite physical strength, he might remove him; other- 
wise, he should remain where he was until he had torn away the 
board, or chose to come down of his own free will and accord. 
This announcement was received by the crowd with loud bravos, 
which however were immediately silenced when the school-master 
deliberately approached Hans, and grasping his leg, hurled him to 
the ground. Amid the flight of women and children and Mr. Jonas 
Jones, who declared that in consequence of being near-sighted he 
could see better from a distance, Hans scrambled to his feet, and 
aimed a blow at Nicholas that might have felled a stouter man, but 
for the skill with which he parried and returmed it with interest. 
With the generous aid of the by-standers, who were ripe for a frolic, 
and expressed their anxiety on the subject by cries of ‘ Bravo!’ 
‘Go it, Red-jacket!’ ‘ Hurrah for Old Nick!’ the combatants were 
on the point of getting into a regular pitched battle, with the usual 
adornments of bruised eyes and bleeding noses, when Caleb Van 
Dyke, who had just succeeded in putting on his ten breeches, rushed 
between them, and commanded them to desist. Another pacifica- 
tor, whose presence operated equally on both parties, was the fair 
Ellen, who, having caught a glimpse of the fray from her window, 
and entertaining an indefinite idea in the general confusion that her 
father was on the point of being carried away by a press-gang, 
rushed into the street before completing her toilet, and ran to her 
father’s side in all the beauty of her blooming cheeks and flowing 
ringlets, to the admiration of the company in general, and particu- 
larly of Mr. Jonas Jones, who, perched in safety on a barrel hard by, 
reviewed the subsiding conflict, lifted his ogling-glass, and beating 
his breast violently with his right hand in the region of his stomach, 
exclaimed, ‘ My heart! my eyes! what a demd foine ge-irl!’ 
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Mean time another conspicuous object hove into sight, in the portly 
person of Karl Keiser, who came ambling and waddling along, sup- 
ported by a gigantic hickory stick, to ascertain the occasion of the 
unusual hubbub before the door of his friend the cobbler. The first 
reply to his many inquiries revealed to him the active part his son 
had taken in the fray. ‘What, Hans! my Hans!’ exclaimed the 
choleric old Dutchman ; ‘ where is the dirty dog? Let me at him!’ 
And brandishing his club, he made his way through the retreating 
crowd, when reaching his recreant son, he belabored him lustily over 
the shoulders, and pointing significantly toward home, bade him 
be gone. Crouching and howling with pain, the lusty Hans obeyed ; 
and it may be added in parenthesis, that hearing a vague rumor 
during the-day that he was in request by the worshipfal corporation 
of the town, to answer to certain grave charges preferred against 
him, by authority of the statutes against riots, routs, and unlawful 
assemblies, he decamped from Idleberg, and ere long was enjoying 
the long-desired luxury of going down the river on a flat-boat. 

The pacific parties had at length triumphed over the belligerent. 
The fair Ellen, suddenly conscious of her generous and imprudent 
haste in rushing to her father’s side, made a precipitate retreat into 
the house, not, however, without having first ascertained that Nicho- 
las was unharmed by the fray; and in a few minutes the scene of 
such recent commotion was nearly deserted, seve by an occasional 
school-boy who glanced at the sign-board, committed to memory the 
cabalistic words, Mens conscia recti, and went on, repeating them at 
every step. Last of all remained Mr. Jonas Jones, promenading in 
solitary grandeur before the house; now watching his elegant 
shadow in the sun, now glancing at the window where Ellen Van 
Dyke had first appeared to his enraptured vision, now bringing his 
glass to bear upon the sign, and winding up the dumb show by pro- 
ducing a white cambric handkerchief, somewhat soiled by use, with 
which he wiped his eyes; and looking upward and. apostrophizing a 
cluster of invisible stars, he placed his hand on his breast, struck 
his ivory-headed cane to the ground, and walked off with an air that 
would have made him illustrious even in Broadway, Chestnut, or 
Tremont. 

Never did cobbler set to work with less confidence than did Caleb 
Van Dyke on that day, and never was cobbler more agreeably dis- 
appointed. Scarce half an hour had passed, when customer after 
customer came flocking in, to purchase a pair of new boots or shoes, 
distinguished by the original name of men’s conscia recti. Never 
was cobbler so complimented for his work: such capital leather! 
such elegant stitches! such a capacity for making large feet small, 
and small feet large! that every man who shod himself anew, 
declared that Caleb had at length discovered the true philosophy of 
cobbling. Conscious as Caleb was that the very articles now so highly 
commended, were manufactured months previous, and had been 
lying by in want of purchasers, he was forced to attribute this sud- 
den change in his fortunes to the magical effect of the sign-board. 
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That was a proud day for Nicholas Pelt. All this time he had been 
reviewing from his loop-hole the busy scenes enacting at the cob- 
bler’s, and when school was over, he hastened into the street in 
advance of his eager pupils, and rushed to the cobbler’s, where he 
was met at the door by Caleb in a high glee, jingling the genuine 
coin in both pockets, and declaring that he had realized more profit 
during that single day than in the entire month preceding. 

This seemed a prosperous tide in Caleb’s fortunes. Cheerfulness 
again lighted up his countenance, and competence and independence 
seemed the sure and early rewards of his toil. Successful industry 
never threw a brighter glow around any fire-side than was felt at 
the humble hearth of the honest cobbler. Caleb was growing so 
good-humored and facetious, had purchased of late so many dain- 
ties from the village store, that the dame and the children were not 
overwhelmed with astonishment, as they should have been, when 
one morning at breakfast the old gentleman informed them that he 
was going to devote that day to shopping, and would take them all 
with him. Such piles of calicoes, cloths, and muslins, as the busy 
mercer threw down on the counter with an air that said he didn’t 
mind it—he was quite used to it—he could put them all up again 
in five minutes; such trinkets, toys, and fineries as were then and 
there displayed, the little urchins had never. dreamed of seeing, 
much less of wearing. And then the old gentleman bought so 
much and so fast that the clerk, a youth with a sleek head, and a 
pen behind each ear and one in his fingers, was kept quite busy 
noting them down. There was a new bonnet for the dame, and a 
new dress and a ‘ pink-red’ shawl for Ellen, and a hat for Rip, and 
a doll for the baby, and trowsers and jackets for a dozen more, and 
stuff for a bran new suit for Caleb, to be converted into fashionable 
shapes by that arch knight of the shears, the little French tailor. 
And then you should have seen them at church the next Sunday ; 
how the dame sported her new bonnet, and how Ellen sported her 
new shawl, and how Rip kept trying on his new hat right in the face 
of the minister, and how young old Caleb looked in his new suit; 
and how the neighbors all stared at them, and Nicholas Pelt chuckled 
in one corner, and the minister preached to them about vanity, fine 
clothes, and all that! ah, that was fine, and it all came from that 
Mens conscia recti! No fear of poverty there; no dowdy hats nor 
ragged breeches, taxing the needle and the patience of the dame ; 
no thought of casting Ellen into the embraces of such a graceless 
scamp as Hans Keiser. All these thoughts and a thousand more 
passed rapidly through the cobbler’s mind; and when he remem- 
bered the kindness of the school-master, he did not hesitate to for- 
get his old prejudices, so far as to admit that a Yankee might be 
both a gentleman and a scholar. 

While the honest Dutchman was thus inhaling the breezes of 
good fortune, his rivals, Jonas Jones and Company, were fast sink- 
ing into obscurity. The exquisite individual whose name gave title 
and dignity to the firm, was fairly smitten, as we have seen, with 
the charms of Ellen Van Dyke. For several weeks he devoted 
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himself to all the external blandishments his fancy could invent to 
arrest the affections of his rival’s daughter. These had failed, and 
worse still, his customers were dropping off, one by one; his sup- 
plies were suffering under a collapse. Mr. Jonas Jones soon grew 
crest-fallen. His elegant form and fascinating attire ceased to be 
visible on the public walks, as of yore when fortune smiled. His 
wit had ceased to sparkle like champagne; his wares no longer 
dazzled the credulous Idlebergers with their cheapness and dura- 
bility. Adversity had driven him to the bench, where he sat day 
after day, waxing his ends, brooding over his reverses; now dream- 
ing of Ellen Van Dyke, and now moralizing on the vanity of earthly 
things in general. Mr. Jonas Jones was evidently in a decline. 

While Mr. Jones was sitting one day in this happy frame of mind, 
tugging very hard at a most obdurate piece of leather, his reflections 
were suddenly interspersed with a series of original ideas. Unable 
to compete with his rival, he would call on him immediately, and 
offer his services as a copartner in his business and a husband for 
his daughter. Animated by these conceptions, Mr. Jones leaped 
from his sitting posture with a degree of activity that astonished the 
Company, threw aside the cumbersome rigging peculiar to his craft, 
devoted a few minutes to his toilet, and with hasty strides started 
out on his errand of love and copartnership. By one of those fan- 
tastic freaks which Fancy sometimes plays, his first step on the 
pavement was arrested by a new thought which flashed through his 
mind, and suffused his weazen face with smiles; and turning on his 
heel, he reéntered the shop, and walked deliberately into a private 
apartment, where he remained for several days on the plea of press- 
ing and important business, secluded from the observation even of 
the Company. He had procured an immense board, and a great pot 
of black paint; and that was all they knew. 

Sailing under a fair sky, with the wind all astern, and his canvass 
swelling in the breeze, Caleb Van Dyke was little prepared for the 
clouds that so soon lowered above his head. Early one morning, 
when on the point of resuming his daily toil, he glanced carelessly 
up the street, and beheld a great crowd before the Yankee’s door, 
staring at a gigantic sign-board inscribed in quaint characters: 









Jonas Jones and Compann. 


| MEN’S AND WOMEN’S CONSCIA RECTI. 


Adjusting his spectacles to reassure him that he was not dreaming, 
and muttering something very dreadful to think of, he called the 
school-master from the breakfast table, and directed his attention to 
the rival sign-board. 

‘ Well, well,’ said Nicholas; ‘nobody but a Yankee would ever 
have thought of that. They are very bright over there; they have 
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translated a Latin inscription into English in a manner truly orig- 
mal. I confess I never thought of that before; we will see, how- 
ever; we will see. And Nicholas went off in a brown study to his 
school-room. 

Caleb Van Dyke had good cause that day to know that the popu- 
lation of Idleberg was as vacillating as an aspen-leaf, or any thing 
else that may be shaken by a breath. Not a single customer called 
that day, nor the next, nor the next. In addition to the crowds of 
male customers who thronged Mr. Jones’s establishment, he saw 
numbers of the other sex on a similar errand, who were curious to 
see that particular fashion of shoe called ‘women’s conscia recti.’ 
Mean time Nicholas Pelt was very grave, and spent all his leisure 
time in his chamber; and at the end of a week, during which 
Caleb’s shop had been entirely deserted, Nicholas had the satisfac- 
tion of showing to his host a sign-board larger, longer, and more 
imposing than all the rest, inscribed : 


MEN’S, WOMEN’S, AND CHILDREN’S CONSCIA RECTI. 


It is needless farther to pursue the ebb and flow of popular favor 
between the rival cobblers. Suffice it to say that this last device 
succeeded to the entire satisfaction of our cobbler; and men, women, 
and children, literally flocked to his shop, until his hands were kept 
busy night and day, and his pockets overflowed with gold, silver, 
and bank-notes. Yankee had met Yankee in the conflict of intel- 
lect, and fortune had smiled upon the school-master. In a very 
short time Mr. Jonas Jones and Company pulled up their stakes, 
moved farther west, and were never heard of afterward. 

What now interposed to prevent the union of Nicholas and Ellen ? 
How readily the fond father said: ‘ Yes, certainly, Mr. Pelt. God 
bless you! I can never repay your kindness. How beautifully 
Ellen blushed at the thought that she was actually going to be mar- 
ried; how the parson tied the knot which no enactment of man 
should ever sunder; how friends gathered there to congratulate the 
happy pair, and share the bountiful repast prepared by the dame; 
how the wit of the bridegroom and the beauty of the bride never 
shone so brightly as then, and how Rip was put to bed of a surfeit; 
and how through it all the story of the Mens conscia rectt was 
repeated over and over in tones of merriment, until the cobbler’s 
dwelling rang again; these pictures are all too bright for delineation 
by our feeble pen. 

Departing from the well-beaten paths of many writers of legends 
and chronicles, who usually drop the curtain at the bridal night, we 
ask but a moment, gentle reader, to record in outline the incidents 
which grew out of and succeeded this alliance. These weddings, 
after all, are actual occurrences, and not dreams of romance. Night 
will slowly retire; the lamps must necessarily go out, even though 
filled with the oil of Aladdin’s; the liveliest tongues will get tired 
of talking, and the briskest feet of dancing; and then the quiet 
honeymoon will succeed, and life with its stern realities will wake 
the loving pair to the thought of duties and pleasures yet in store, 
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until the fading twilight of existence shall restore the bright ideal 
of ‘ Love’s young dream.’ 

Nicholas’s first step, then, was to inform Caleb Van Dyke that 
beside being a school-master, he was also a very respectable cob- 
bler; and Caleb was convinced of this fact, almost against his will, 
at the sight of a pair of sturdy shoes manufactured by the quondam 
pedagogue, with a neatness and despatch that truly astonished him. 
Having arrived at the conclusion that the Idlebergers were disposed 
to spend their money more freely on their feet than their heads, 
Nicholas delivered his pedestal and birchen-rods to another adven- 
turer who came along soon after in search of a school, and betook 
himself to cobbling in all its varieties. The firm of Van Dyke and 
Pelt thrived beyond precedent, and the old sign-board, after having 
become so illustrious, was permitted to retire, and its place was soon 
filled by another, composed and executed by the gifted Yankee, as 


follows: 


‘ Blow, blow, ye winds and breezes 
All among the leaves and treeses : 
Sing, oh sing, ye heavenly muses, 
While we make both boots and shoeses.’ 


In the mean time Hans Keiser returned to Idleberg, thoroughly 
cured of his passion for adventure. His old father, while under the 
combined effects of those genial stimulants, beer and tobacco, 
received him with great cordiality. Hans soon became reconciled 
to the loss of Ellen Van Dyke, having found a congenial spirit in 
the person of a farmer's buxom daughter, who had been for years 
selling butter, eggs, and poultry, at the sign of the yellow sky and 
blue stars, until the young Dutchman was suddenly smitten with 
her charms; and all parties consenting, they were in due time pro- 
nounced man and wife by the very parson who had officiated at the 
nuptials of Nicholas and Ellen. 

Since then Idleberg has emerged from the ashes of its primitive 
obscurity, and has risen into great consideration at home, if not 
abroad, for its chaste attractions and its elegant society. The spot 
of ground once occupied by the hostelry of Karl Keiser, now sus- 
tains an imposing mansion-house, distinguished hereabouts as the 
Indian Queen Hotel. During Caleb Van Dyke’s life-time nothing 
could induce the old gentleman to improve the indifferent dwelling 
to which a long residence had so much attached him; but Nicholas 
took the earliest advantage of his decease to remove the old shop, 
and rear upon its ruins a larger and more elegant building. While 
the Pelts are enjoying the luxuries of elegant country-seats and 
well-tilled acres, they cherish a commendable pride in remembering 
the humble means by which they have arisen to competence. 
Nicholas and Ellen are now enjoying a green old age, surrounded 
by their numerous and prosperous posterity ; and the old family car- 
riage, as it comes rumbling into town every Sunday, drawn by a 
pair of sterling gray horses, has painted on the pannel of each door 
an odd-looking pair of shoes of the last century’s fashion, beneath 
which are inscribed in antique characters, the magical words: 


MENS CONSCIA RECTI. 
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PORTUGUESE JOE. 





: Ar the battle of Lake Champlain, a sailor, called Portuguese Joe, performed the gallant exploit of nailing 
the stripes and stars to the mast, after they had beenshotdown. He perished in the flames at the late fire in 
: Exchange Place, New-Orleans. 


| Upon the lake the battle raged, 
Hh And warmly was each heart engaged, 
To win their nation’s liberty — 
To conquer or to die! 


The iron hail was flying fast 
Against the sail, against the mast, 
; i And many a warm and gallant frame 
hii The prey of death became. 


) And louder grew the cannon’s sound, 

la And faster flew the balls around, 
And sadly rose above the strife 

| iti The groans of parting life! 


a Still the brave tars beheld with pride 
The stripes and stars exulting ride 
Where many an eye was fondly cast, 
Upon the towering mast. 


But hark! a shot! ’t was guided well, 
And suddenly the colors fell! 
Another — and another— now 

The flag is lying low! 


Upon the deck the stripes and stars 

Dip in the blood of dying tars ; 

Oh! surely ’tis a glorious stain, 
The life-blood of the slain! 


But who is this who nobly dares 

Replace those precious stripes and stars ? 

The tattered shrouds his fingers seize !— 
’T is Joe— the Portuguese ! 


Into the rigging quick he springs, 
Close to the splintered mast he clings, 
And now aloft how eagerly 


Is gazing every eye! 


A long, a loud, a deafening cheer, 
Bursts from each gallant sailor near, 
Behold! the flag of liberty 

Again is waving free! 





iH Three cheers! the flag once more is spread, 
Joe’s shining hat waves o’er his head! 

And hark! a shout of triumph now! 

Three cheers from those below! 
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The fight is o’er—the battle done; 
*T was bravely fought —’t a bravely won ; 
And Joe a glorious os rt did play, 

That long: remembered day ! 


ears have weit and Sis is boul 
His Long year to the winds are spread ; 
Long live within our memories 

Brave Joe — the Portuguese ! 


Charleston, June, 1843. Marr S. B. Dana. 
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NUMBER TEN. 


AuTuHors are very unequal. The loftiest sometimes sink lower 
than the mediocre ever do; the passionate are often lifeless; and 
the deep and original portrayer of character and the heart frequently 
utters sententious truisms and apophthegmatic nonsense. I have 
lately been perusing the writings of La Bruyere, and have been 
forced more than ever to admire his masterly choice of language, 
his vivid wit, and keen discrimination. Among some very acute 
and just remarks I observed one so amazingly juiceless, that for a 
time I thought it must have been hazarded as a kind of tantalizing 
puzzle—a hollow nut for fools to crack in the hope of finding a 
kernel. He says, ‘As we become more and more attached to those 
who benefit us, so we conceive a violent hatred for those who have 
greatly injured us’—that is, ‘we love our friends and hate our 
enemies!!’ <A truly profound conclusion, and one requiring long 
experience and deep philosophy to discover! My efforts to detect 
some brilliant thread in the triteness, and some savor in the jejune- 
ness of the above childish enunciation, gave rise to the following 
‘scatterings’ on aphorisms, etc., and their writers. 

Proverbs have been called ‘the condensed wisdom of nations.’ 
They may, I think, with more propriety be entitled ‘an epitome of 
the truths and falsehoods contained in the more extended forms of 
books, and in the practical commentary of life’ Those of them 
which are true, are like the rules in the practical sciences, which 
the most ignorant artisan may apply, although he know nothing of 
the principles on which they are based, or of the process by which 
they are proved. If all these adages were true, they would prove 
of infinite advantage in life; since by a slight effort of the memory 
we might retain rules for our guidance through almost every diffi- 
culty of doubt or of temptation. But the misfortune is that here, as 
elsewhere, the true is mingled with the false, and only excellent 
sense with an addition of long experience can inform us which are 
worthy and which unworthy of reception. Now this same good 
sense and experience would furnish us with the same wisdom by 
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the induction of our own minds, and thereby supersede the neces- 
sity of the written or oral maxims of others. Hence it is clear that 
proverbs are of little practical utility, since the very wisdom they 
would teach is a prerequisite to an intelligent adoption of their 
teachings. ‘Their chief value lies in their conveying a great deal of 
instruction in a portable form, and presenting it very impressively 
by the energy of some brief and homely illustration. 

The frequent use of aphorisms and proverbial phrases has in all 
ages been regarded as a vulgarism. Many of them are strikingly 
true and extremely elegant, having emanated from thoughtful and 
polished minds; yet in their daily use among writers and speakers 
of all classes, they become soiled and worn, familiar and profane. 
They acquire the tone of cant, and are resigned to the possession of 
those who cannot think and speak for themselves. In the frag- 
ments of the old Greek comedy and in others of their familiar 
writers, we find proverbs usually given up to the subordinate char- 
acters. Even in Euripides, ‘the philosopher of the scenes, nearly 
all whose personages harangue in sententious monostichs like dis- 
putants in the Academus or declaimers from the Stoa, the proverbial 
style is mostly left to messengers and attendants, pedagogues and 
nurses. Among the Romans, Plautus is most profuse in adages, 
and with him they drop, thick and fast, from the mouths of pimps 
and parasites, courtesans, and slaves. Horace employs them sel- 
dom, save when personating some humble character; and Cicero, 
even in his ‘Familiar Letters, often prefaces their introduction by 
an apologetic ‘ut aiunt’—‘as they say. Every one, who has 
read (and who has mot read?) the romance of the renowned Cid 
Hamet Benengeli, remembers the ludicrous distress suffered by the 
knight of La Mancha in hearing his squire discharge whole broad- 
sides of rustic proverbs at all times and on all subjects. The 
Italian language overflows with these trite familiarities. The low 
characters in the early English comedies, and the old English 
writers in general, abound in these homely texts, which teach the 
rustic moralist to live. If the novelists of this age of gas and 
steam-boats place in the mouths of their subaltern heroes few of the 
thread-bare aphorisms so common in the works of Smollet and 
Fielding, it is because the ‘ignobility’ of the present day have 
arrived at great perfection in a peculiar dialect—a compound of 
buffoonery and sentiment, of poetry and flash. In place of the 
quaint proverbs and worn allusions, in which their ancestors couched 
their humble thoughts, they bedizen their every-day attire of flimsy 
cant and coarse burlesque with borrowed flowers of fancy and the 
stolen jewelry of wit. 

Writers of apophthegms, maxims, laconisms, etc., are more liable 
to errors than most other authors. Their aim is to be striking rather 
than consistent; and hence, in their pages you may frequently find 
sentiments of the most conflicting tendency. They have conceived 
a truth, and in order to illustrate it more forcibly, they clinch it with 
a brilliant catch; that is, they sharpen it with a glittering nothing, 
or point it with a sparkling lie. They fall into the same category 
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with the epigrammatists of the Martial school, who often bore you 
with a long and irrelevant preface for the purpose of introducing a 
smart turn at the conclusion. How infinitely inferior, by the way, 
with all their wit and all their polish, are the sharp conceits and 
coquettish affectations of Martial and his successors to the severe 
and noble simplicity of the Greek epigram! An ingenious thought 
is commonly a false one. Its very ingenuity and uncommonness 
are prima facie evidence that it is neither natural nor correct. The 
apophthegmatist perceives that a particular fact is frequently asso- 
ciated with another fact. He immediately notes it down, and in a 
shape of antithetic brevity delivers it to others as a universal guide. 

Many of these maxims are like those of Rochefoucault, on which 
Bulwer and some other self-imagined dissectors of the heart appear 
to have looked with an envious emulation. They are hard, cold, 
and brilliant—the deductions of a long, active, and passive expe- 
rience in scenes of courtly treachery and polished heartlessness. 
They are gems, that have crystallized by an infusion of selfishness 
in the residuum of exhausted feeling — sparkling stalactites, formed 
by continual drippings from the cells of an acute and scheming 
brain upon the bottom of a cavernous and icy heart. If true at all, 
they are true, thank God, only among the summits of social life, 
where the scintillations of loveless intellect flash from peak to peak 
through an atmosphere of frosty splendor. Even if they be better 
founded and more widely applicable than I believe, their spirit is 
baleful, their tendency pernicious. They sow in the warm heart 
of youth the suspicions of the hackneyed worldling, and teach him 
that to meet and baffle the simulations and dissimulations of his 
fellows, he must sheathe his innocent spirit in the panoply of craft, 
subject every movement to the guidance of consummate art, and 
conceal every generous impulse and each warm emotion beneath 
the ice of unchanging coldness, or behind the glittering veil of one 
inscrutable, invincible, and everlasting smile. Asserting the abso- 
lute wickedness of all men, and impressing the necessity of a sleep- 
less and universal doubt, they inoculate the tender nurslings of a 
rising generation with that poisonous wisdom which diffuses a 
moral death through the pithless trunk and leafless branches of their 
riper years. When I hear one rehearsing these odious lessons, and 
affirming that Virtue lives not in the heart of man, I am not so 
much convinced of her non-existence in the world as I am of her 
non-residence in the bosom of her slanderer. Whether the uphold- 
ers of this infamous doctrine find in their own breasts the prototype 
of the unmitigated moral deformity which they attribute to their 
race, I shall not attempt to decide. But it is certain that these 
degraders of humanity are reduced to this dilemma. They either 
have an internal consciousness of their own utter depravity, which 
induces them to think all others equally devoid of worth, or from 
the evidence of history and experience they infer that mankind are 
entirely abandoned-devils incarnate. If the first be the basis of 
their belief, they must indeed be wicked — wicked beyond hope, 
and beyond redemption; for even thieves, cheats, and impostors 
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proceed on the conviction that there is something good, honest, and 
unsuspecting in the human breast. If they draw the foul tenet and 
utter the blasphemous libel from testimony and experience, how 
poorly must they have read the volume of history, how blindly have 
moved on the theatre of life, not to have seen that humanity is a 
mixture of good and evil, and that its eventful records are often 
bright with kindness, and faithfulness, and every virtue, though 
oftener alas! black with cruelty, and treachery, and crime! Leave, 
dear youth, leave ‘Timon. of Athens’ and all others, who have out- 
lived, or fooled away their capacities of enjoyment, to gnash their 
toothless rage at a world they have abused, and, believe me, you 
may find on the written and unwritten page of human action a 
thousand deeds of noblest daring and most unswerving love — deeds 
whose touching moral beauty will thnill through all your frame, 
causing your eyes to glisten, your flesh to quiver, and your heart to 
swell. 

The aphorisms of Epictetus, Antoninus, Seneca, and others of 
that class are not, indeed, of the same heartless and freezing char- 
acter with those of Rochefoucault, and the Chesterfieldian school ; 
yet they are mostly of too Stoical and superhuman a cast to be of 
much practical benefit to poor human nature. They counsel you, 
for instance, to bear the gout with patience, by considering that 
many have had it before you, have it now, and will have it after 
you; that impatience will not ease your pain; that your were born 
for suffering and must expect to suffer, and that, at the worst, it 
cannot last for ever. All mighty, true,-and philosophical, no doubt; 
but the twinged and wincing sufferer cannot extract one grain of 
comfort from any of these considerations but the last. Sometimes 
they bid you reflect whether your sorrows are not the consequences 
of your own crime or folly. The affusion of this ‘oil of consola- 
tion’ is literally the casting of oil upon the fire. It is a sedative for 
grief resembling a handful of: red-pepper thrown into inflamed eyes. 
It is adding to the agonies of the previous torture the rage of 
remorse and the bitterness of self-contempt. 

These calm and rational exhortations to ‘take it coolly,’ and 
‘never to cry for spilled milk,’ are all very good till they are needed. 
They are extremely salutary before the fever kindles or the milk is 
spilled; but in the presence of pain, or on the advent of disaster, 
to all but those who are gifted with fortitude by nature, or have 
been disciplined in the school of affliction, they are about as effec- 
‘tual as whistling in the teeth of a nor’wester. Their utter impo- 
tence in the storm of passion reminds me of the directions given by 
a good New-England deacon to his choleric son. ‘Whenever you 
feel your dander rising,’ said he, ‘be sure to say the Lord’s prayer, 
my son, or else the alphabet clean through; and long before you git 
to the eend on’t, you’ll be as cool as a cucumber, or an iceberg. 
Promise me faithfully, my son.’ ‘Yes, daddy, I promise.’ Off 
trudged Jonathan to school, carrying his bread and meat with a 
small bottle of molasses in his jacket-pocket, and his late firm 
promise uppermost in his mind. A boy, who bore him an old 
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grudge, met him, and, after calling him the ‘young deacon,’ and 
many other scurrilous nicknames, caught him off his guard, and 
threw him to the ground, tearing his jacket, and breaking his 
molasses-bottle. Now it ts said by censorious Southrons, that a 
Yankee will take a great many hard names with the patience of a 
martyr: his spirit is word-proof; but tear his clothes or cheat his 
belly, and he will fight ‘to the knife.’ Up jumped Jonathan, his 
eyes wolfish and his lips white with rage. But ‘there was an oath 
in Heaven,’ and he did not forget it. So he proceeded to swallow 
his alphabetical pills—an antidote to wrath, not mentioned in the 
‘Regimen Salernitanum,’ nor recognized by the British College. 
‘A, B, C,— you’ve tored my jacket— D, E, F, — you’ve spilt my 
‘lasses — G, H, I, J, K, — you’re a ’tarnal rascal — L, M, N, O, P, 
Q,—I’ll larn you better manners, you scamp, you!—R, §, T, 
U, V,— I'll spile your picter, you old wall-eye!— W, X, Y, Z, am- 
persand—now I'll pound your insides out o’ you, you darned nig- 
ger!’ And with that, Jonathan, whose passion had been mounting 
alphabetically throughout all his father’s prescription of vowels and 
consonants, caught the young scape-grace, and, throwing him down, 
was proceeding to work off each of the deacon’s twenty-six anti- 
irascible pills in the shape of a dozen hearty fisticuffs, which might, 
perhaps, have brought the poor fellow to the omega of his days had 
not the timely approach of a passenger interrupted the manipula- 
tions. So much for rules to control the passions. 

The Greek pentameters, containing the ‘Admonitions of The- 
ognis the Megarian’ form one of the strangest compositions J] ever 
read. They are as complete a medley as any colluvies of vegeta- 
bles, shells, and bones, swept by the Noachic flood into the hollows 
of the earth. Here a petrified rose-leaf rests its cheek upon a 
nettle ; here lies the bill of a dove, and here a shark’s tooth; here 
is the grinning chasm of a lion’s jaws, and here the skeleton of a 
loving lamb. A kindly maxim is followed by a cynic snarl, and 
exhortations to universal affection sleep side by side with counsels 
to entire distrust in man. They are probably the ‘disjecta mem- 
bra’ —a pest on the pedantry of Latin!'—the scattered hmbs of 
several moralists, and in their present incoherency, they remind one 
of that anomalous species of union facetiously styled by grammari- 
ans, a ‘conjunction disjunctive!’ 

The proverbs of Solomon, apart from their inspiration, are of 
clearer and more comprehensive wisdom than all the parcmial 
precepts of the world beside. But among them, as Peter said of 
the writings of his brother Paul, there are ‘some things hard to be 
understood.’ As one instance out of many, I refer to Prov. xxvi. 
4,5. ‘Answer not a fool according to his folly, lest thou also be 
like unto him ;’ and again, ‘Answer a fool according to his folly, lest 
he be wise in his own conceit’ — directions which it requires the 
wit of an QG&dipus fully to explain, and the wisdom of Solomon 
himself to act out with appropriate discrimination. 

Among all modern books of that cast, I prefer the ‘Lacon’ of the 
eccentric Colton. Straggling through the fields of life after the 
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Greek and Roman reapers, he has bound his gleanings into a bun- 
dle scarce inferior to their sheaves in beauty and abundance. If 
hardly equal to some of his Gallic rivals in glitter and acuteness, 
neither has he dazzled the eyes of Truth with sparkling falsehoods, 
nor pierced the heart of Virtue with the darts of slander, nor sun- 
dered with the sword of sarcasm the fresh-strung nerves of Hope. 
Expressing thoughts at once noble, original, and true, in words 
always happy, and in a style at times of almost unrivalled elegance, 
the teachings of his few brief pages are of more value than all the 
tawdry sentiment and flimsy ethics scattered through the fifty ‘ par- 
vum in multo’ volumes of the Last of the Baronets. 

‘Dans toutes les conditions, says La Bruyere, ‘le pauvre est bien 
proche de homme de bien, et l’opulent n’estquére éloigné de la 
friponnerie. Le savoir-faire et lhabilite ne ménent pas jusq ’aux 
énormes richesses.’ How shallow and how false! One can hardly 
imagine how a man of his wit and sense could have ventured the 
sweeping declaration, that poverty is a proof of honesty, and wealth 
of knavery. Every one must see in the world around him that 
riches fall exclusively neither to the good nor to the bad, but some- 
what according to the industry of men, and still more by the 
caprices of Fortune, or, in better language, by the mysterious dis- 
pensations of Heaven. Many of the rich have acquired their 
wealth by discreet and honest industry, and manage it with a 
thoughtful and wise benevolence. Many of the poor, on the con- 
trary, are niggards on a contracted scale, and in their avidity for 
money would engage in any knavery to obtain it. Why have they 
not become rich? BecauSe they had neither industry, enterprise, 
nor patience, and many constantly laid out their lttle gains in 
extravagant dress, temporary pleasures, and vicious indulgence. If, 
then, we grant the eager love of money to be a vice, the poor are 
often chargeable with it to the same extent as the rich, while the 
sum of their moral excellente being still farther lessened by idle- 
ness, impatience, imbecility, and vice, they are left far inferior to 
the wealthy in the scale of character and value. The truth is, the 
larger portion of mankind are dishonest, so far as temptation urges, 
and their courage or their opportunities allow. It is also true that 
large numbers of the rich have amassed their fortunes by knavery 
or gross injustice, and that a majority of them have occasionally 
infringed the rules of rigid honesty. And it is certainly no less true 
that, in some shape or other, a large plurality of the poor are more 
or less unjust and knavish in their little dealings with each other. 
The proportion of truly upright men is doubtless greater among the 
poor than among the rich, because riches have confessedly a cor- 
rupting influence upon the heart. But this corrupting influence of 
wealth has nothing to do with the mode of its acquisition. The 
ranks of the rich are constantly recruited from the crowds of the 
poor, and most of those who are now rolling in wealth were at first 
but penniless and friendless boys. If, therefore, a majority of the 
poor be radically and truly honest, so are an almost equal number 
of the rich, who are taken indiscriminately from among the poor. 
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Furthermore, the position that the opulent have generally gained 
their money unfairly, clashes with two other very orthodox and 
ancient proverbs, that ‘ villany never prospers, and that ‘honesty is 
the best policy.’ I leave those who guide themselves by old saws 
to reconcile these contradictions, and independently of all proverbs 
I form my own opinion; which is, that riches and power are dis- 
tributed among men with little or no respect of merit, and that 
fraud, however beneficial temporarily and in a coarse, pecuniary 
view, is ruinous, if we regard the sum total of our existence. 

There are many opinions so commonly entertained and so fre- 
quently expressed, that although they have not perhaps attained 
the fixed form of an adage, yet they have the operation, and may 
be considered in the light, of proverbs. These opinions may be 
divided into two classes — generalities in general, and generalities 
in particular. The first arise from men’s observing a few instances 
of a given fact, and erecting these instances into an all-embracing 
rule. They consist in such unqualified assertions as these — ‘Amer- 
icans are money-worshippers: Frenchmen are fops: religionists are 
hypocrites: doctors are pretenders: lawyers are knaves: politicians 
are time-servers. These may be termed generalities in general, 
and they generally amount to falsehoods in particular. Unqualified 
assertions are usually qualified lies; for every thing in this world is 
a commixture of good and evil. What is good at one time, is bad 
at another; or what is good in itself is bad from its circumstances 
and adjuncts, or bad in comparison with something better. He, 
therefore, who affirms a thing to be good or bad absolutely, entirely, 
and at all times, commonly affirms more than is true, or, in other 
words, affirms a restricted falsehood. 

Generalities in particular are derivative generalities, and the 
detection of their falsity requires a double analysis. After gener- 
alities in general have been established by a course of false reason- 
ing, generalities in particular are inferred by a process of similar 
sophistry reversed, and an unfair deduction from an unsound 
predicate derives specific falsehoods from a generical untruth. 
Like that famous tree of the Indies, whose branches droop down- 
ward to the ground, and take root, and rise again, and descend once 
more, and rise afresh, till the central trunk is guarded by a youthful 
forest, and clings to its native earth by a thousand vegetable arms ; 
so one of these comprehensive untruths sends forth its ramifications 
of mistake, which spring upward in a fresh growth of reproductive 
errors, till they are all fastened to the soil of the social mind by 
numberless and ineradicable roots, and the parent falsehood stands, 
surrounded by a giant progeny of lies. Here is the reasoning. 
Such a class of men are bad in general; therefore, this particular 
individual is worthless. Lawyers are usually dishonest men ; ergo, 
this individual lawyer is a knave.’ Here is the same beautiful logic 
reversed. ‘I have heard of some cruel slave-holders; therefore, 
every slave-holder is a bloody tyrant. I have seen some haughty 
and oppressive ‘ millionaires ;’ evgo, all the opulent are purse-proud 
and unfeeling aristocrats. These are the foolish generalities of 
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opinion and assertion, which have caused so many misunderstand- 
ings, suspicions, antipathies, and heart-burnings among the classes 
of society, the sects of religion, and the nations of men. He who 
should believe in the infallibility, and guide himself by the direc- 
tions, of accredited opinions, and undisputed proverbs, would often 
be wofully puzzled by their divergent counsels and contradictory 
assertions. ‘They often uphold as unfailing truths things that are 
true but in a majority or even a measureless minority of instances, 
and that according to extraneous contingencies. 

For example, in speaking of heirs they represent them as univer- 
sally a race of spendthrifts. Now they may, or may not, be so, 
according to their peculiar dispositions. Doubtless the acquisition 
of wealth by inheritance is less calculated to impress its possessor 
with a prudent estimate of its value than its accumulation by ‘eating 
the bread of carefulness. Yet thousands of legatees are more 
miserly than their legators, and thousands more manage their inhe- 
ritances with discreet liberality. 

It is said that intemperance always hardens the heart. Far be it 
from me to play the sophist in favor of excess, or to deny its natural 
tendency to blunt the feelings, and brutalize the soul. But, though 
I know not how it is, I have seen many, who, amid the ruins of their 
character and the withering of their hopes, seemed only to grow the 
more tender, generous, and self-sacrificing, and while shrinking 
from the coldness of their connections and the contempt of the 
world, overflowed with affection toward all mankind. <A few years 
since I chanced to sit by the death-bed of one, who had drank up a 
fine estate, and brought down his once full and muscular form to a 
shrunken, fleshless frame —a very skeleton. That man would, at 
any time, have periled his life for another; and, when in his cups, 
would have rushed on inevitable death for the meanest of his kind. 
And even then, as he lay now writhing in pain, now fainting with 
feebleness, forgetful of his own sufferings and danger, he followed 
all my motions with his eyes, constantly beckoned to the servants 
to attend to my wants, and watched me, stranger as I was, with an 
anxious tenderness, which almost choked me with tears. Peace be 
with thee, poor Ned! May the earth rest lighter on thy heart than 
did the scorn of thy kindred! The adamantine chains of habit 
bound thee to degradation, and dragged thee to the grave — but a 
truer and kinder spirit never dwelt within a human breast! 

A common maxim is, that ‘old maids’ are peevish, tea-drinking, 
scandal-loving bodies. Many old maids are so; for their constant 
exposure to unfeeling derision renders them the first; sympathy 
with each other's condition gives them the second habit; and the 
weakness of human nature prompts them to envy and detract from 
those whom they deem more fortunate than themselves. But there 
are many of these slandered sisters who never coveted the double 
blessedness they are supposed to envy; who are too independent to 
sigh for gilded compliments and hollow homage ; and are quite con- 
tent to live in isolated virtue, and die in solitary peace. Yes! 
thousands of these unappropriated ‘units’ have been mellowed by 
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the touch of Time, till they have become the very models of 
womanhood; modest and intelligent, just and generous, mild and 
charitable; aiding by their labors, consoling by their words, enlight- 
ening by their wisdom, and instructing by the beautiful teachings 
of uniform example. Hannah More is at the head of the female 
world. 

It is a frequent remark that the sons of eminent men are rarely 
eminent. Now eminence is rare in every class of society — for it is 
a relative term, meaning wncommon excellence, and of course, it 
cannot be very common. But I think the proportion at least as 
large among the offspring of the great as among the children of the 
obscure. If among the former, vice too often consumes the ener- 
gies of the spirit, and parasites persuade them that greatness is the 
privilege of their birth, and that Elisha will receive the mantle, 
although he walk not in the footsteps of Elijah; to the latter ‘the 
ample page of Knowledge’ has been sealed by stern necessity, and 
‘Penury has frozen the genial current of the soul.’ Not one in 
ten thousand among the sons of the humble has ever attained to 
eminence, and quite as great a percentage is found among the 
children of the distinguished. The opinion, therefore, is either 
false, or is a stupid truism amounting to this: ‘Few of the multi- 
tude distinguish themselves by uncommon merit.’ 

Another common assertion is, that the sons of very good men are 
generally more profligate than those of others. This proverb con- 
tradicts another adage, that a ‘good tree bears good fruit, and they 
nullify each other. In truth, however, the latter maxim is true, 
agreeing with reason, and verified by experience; while the former 
is absurd in theory, and false in fact. It forgets the grand principle 
of cause and effect. It were, indeed, a strange and mournful com- 
ment on the perverseness of our race, if the pious counsels and 
pure example of an upright father only served to harden and 
degrade the child. Strange were it, most strange and sad, did the 
seeds of a blameless life fail generally of their natural crop, and 
fructify only in acts of guilt and shame. On this theory, the tender 
parent, who would take the surest course for securing the integrity 
and welfare of his offspring, should in his own person display an 
obscene drama of flagitious action, and, like the lawgivers of Sparta, 
infuse in others a disgust of vice by a practical exhibition of her 
foulness. I do not thus believe in the force of contrast, or the 
power of opposites to beget and produce each other. The ordinary 
rule of Nature is, ‘Like produces like.’ The quite common opinion 
that reverses this rule in reference to the children of pious parents, 
arose from the observation of some instances of sad degeneracy, 
and as these were very striking, people forgot the mass of instances 
on the other side of the question, and generalized a few scattering 
exceptions into a universal rule. 

Once more. Many modern novelists, when they wish to be very 
novel and acute, exclaim (in some suitable context) ‘Misery loves 
company. ‘Ho! ho! are youthere, old Truepenny!’ ‘Misery loves 
company. And, pray, my fine apoththegmatist, are you deep and 
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original in thisremark? Is it a profound discovery, or is it a shallow 
truism? Are you very wise, or quite otherwise? ‘Misery loves com- 
pany. And doesn’t joy love company? Does not anger long to 
diffuse its fires, confidence to reveal its hopes, and triumph to an- 
nounce its exultations? Instead of appearing to say something when 
you were saying nothing, why did you not remark in unpretending 
prose that we are sociable, sympathy-craving beings, and love com- 
pany, whether miserable or happy; and that all our passions, save 
the morose ones, seek for participation? If you wished to go a little 
father, and assert a truth, which should not be very brilliant, nor 
entirely unfathomable, you might remark, that if ever our joy or our 
sorrow fly from crowds, it is only because it is unfitted for their 
sympathy or too great for their comprehension. When our happi- 
ness or grief is so intense that it fills all the heart and engages all 
the brain, we withdraw ourselves from all communion, and revenze 
in the selfishness of solitude and silence. 
Here endeth the commentary on the Book of Proverbs. 
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Aone the rugged path of life, 
So lonely, wild, and drear ; 
Where nought is heard but toil and strife, 
And nought but cares appear ; 
And where, for every springing flower, 
A thousand thorns arise ; 
And joy’s uncertain, fleeting hour, 
Like meteor glows, and dies, 


There is a light that brightly shines 
Mid passjon’s wildest rage, 
A charm around the heart that twines, 
From childhood up to age ; 
That light, that charm, when storms are nigh, 
Like heaven’s own beams appear. 
The light, it glows from Beauty’s eye ; 
The charm is Woman’s tear. 


The monarch on his lofty throne, 
The lowly village swain, 

Alike their magic influence own, 
And bow beneath their reign. 

When wavers Hope’s unsteady light, 
And dark is Reason’s ray, 

Oh, then, with radiance pure and bright, 
They guide our dreary way. 


E’en at the last and solemn hour, 
When shadows dark appal, 
The spirit owns their mystic power, 
tl iene at their call. 
And when above the turf-crowned grave, 
Its head the willow rears, 
Brighter and greener does it wave, 
Bedewed by Woman's tears. 
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THE QUOD CORRESPONDENCE. 


farryp ffarson. 


CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 


Pacine up and down the small room, and muttering to himself in 
broken sentences, with his brows knit, at one time hugging his arms 
tight to his breast, at another flinging them over his head, snapping 
his fingers, or rubbing his hands together, and chuckling to himself, 
in that low, mocking tone which was peculiar to him, Rust spent 
the short interval that elapsed between the departure and return of 
Kornicker. 

When he came to the office on that afternoon, and discovered the 
character of the persons who during his absence had made it their 
haunt, his first impulse had been to rid himself of them in the most 
summary manner; nor would he have hesitated to have done so but 
for the fear that Kornicker might regard such a proceeding as tanta- 
mount to taking the same step toward himself, and might break 
with him immediately, when he could but illy spare him. Deter- 
mining, however, to reap some advantage from his situation, he set 
to work during the dinner to effect two objects; the first of which, 
being to quell the spirits of his clerk, was completely successful ; 
but in the second, which was to discover something against Kor- 
nicker by which he might hold not only that gentleman’s actions but 
his conscience in check, and finally break him down, until he became 
a mere machine, to obey blindly whatever was dictated to him, he 
failed utterly. Nothing was discovered on which he could hang a 
menace; no burglary, no swindling, no embezzlement, no fraud; 
not even a petty contemptible theft; nothing that could subject him 
to fine or imprisonment, even for a single day; for Kornicker, though 
a vagabond of the first water, still stood out stoutly for principles; 
of which he had established a code to suit himself, somewhat pecu- 
liar in character, but which carried him along more safely, and with 
less to answer for, here and hereafter, than many who boast a nicer 
creed; and to whom God has granted greater gifts and more 
extended opportunities. Rust had mistaken his man. Kornicker 

never deserted a friend in trouble; his hand was never tight shut 
against the solicitations of others, even though that hand might con- 
tain but a shilling; and often and often, the whine of a beggar had 
drawn his last copper from him, when he knew not whither to turn 
for another. Rust, however, was not daunted; for he believed no 
man so immaculate but that at some time or other he had brought 
himself within reach of the iron arm of the law. ‘ Patience, 
patience!’ thought he; ‘time will bring that too, and then he will 
be mine; all mine!’ 
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His revery, and these thoughts which formed a very essential part 
of it, were cut short by the arrival of the subject of them, followed 
by the small boy who had officiated as waiter, bearing a large bas- 
ket; and who, according to the established usage of all waiters, on 
entering a room which they intend to quit at any period on the same 
day, left the door open to facilitate such proceeding. 

‘Shut the door!’ said Rust, sharply. 

The boy obeyed the order instantly ; and as was intended, the 
stern, abrupt tone in which it was spoken had a very decided effect 
upon Kornicker, who slunk into a seat, near the window, and began 
to look abstractedly at the ceiling. 

‘It’s growing dark,’ said Rust, tuming to him. ‘ Will you oblige 
me by lighting a c andle ?’ 

There was a show of civility in the wording of this request; but 
the tone and manner were as peremptory as in his abrupt order to 
the boy; and it was obeyed with such nervous alacrity that Kor- 
nicker succeeded not only in fulfilling it, but in burning his own fin- 
ger; whereupon he placed the ¢ andle on the mantel- -piece, and blew 
upon the afflicted member with great vociferation. 

‘Ah!’ said Rust, his thin lip curling, ‘it’s a pity; especially as 
it’s entirely gratuitous. I asked you to light the candle, not your 
finger.’ 

Kornicker stopped abruptly, and probably somewhat stimulated 
by the pain, advanced a step toward him; and looking him steadily 
in the face, said: ‘ Thunder! man; let me tell you 

‘Certainly,’ interrupted Rust, bowing with his hand on his heart, 
and his eyes closed, with an expression of profound humility, ‘tell 
me whatever you please; I shall be delighted to obtain information 
of any kind. Michael Rust is always in search of knowledge. 
Pray go on with your communication. From its opening I should 
think that it was on the subject of atmospheric electricity ; though 
perhaps it may treat of burhs, or candles, or even of dinner parties 
for four; or of the various modes of keeping promises; or perhaps 
you intend to show some new process by which a dinner contract 
for one may be made to include five. The world’s improving ; per- 
haps mathematical calculations are advancing also, and I may be 
behind the age. But no matter; whatever it is, emanating from 
such a source as Mr. Kornicker, Mr. Edward Kornicker, it must be 
valuable. Go on, Edward. My dear Edward; do go on. Bless 
me! how slow you are!’ 

Kornicker, completely staggered by the list of topics which Rust 
enumerated, each of which was foreign to what he had to say, and 
each of which suggested something disagreeable, stared at him for 
a moment or two in sore perplexity; and then, instead of continuing 
his remarks, merely shook his head, muttered something between 
his teeth about ‘a hard horse to ride,’ and finding that blowing had 
not assuaged the pain of his finger, had recourse to the other usual 
remedy; and putting it in his mouth, sucked it apparently with 
much satisfaction. 

‘You do not proceed,’ said Rust, after waiting with an air of pro- 
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found attention ; ‘I’m sorry, very sorry ; for I’ve no doubt that we've 
lost much. You shouldn't have been diffident; you had quite a 
small audience; only two; one of them a boy, a and the other an old 
fool, you know : ; and we would have made all allowance for youth- 
ful embarrassment.’ 

Kornicker, however, had so completely altered his mind that he 
made no other response than that of drawing his finger from his 
mouth, with a sudden noise like the popping of a cork out of a bot- 
tle; and holding it to the light, examined it with an air of anxious 
and sympathizing investigation ; as if saying to it, ‘ Never mind, old 
finger; don’t let his remarks trouble you. J’m your friend. I’ll 
stand by you;’ which, doubtless, he intended to do, and did. Hav- 
ing concluded his examination, and his mental assurances of devo- 
tion to his afflicted member, he took a seat at the window, and 
looked out in the darkness. Rust in the mean time continued his 
remarks in the same strain; but as he went on Mr Kormicker began 
to show signs of restiveness; shaking his head in a sudden and 
positive manner, as if giving a sharp negative to some imaginary 
request; drawing in his breath between his teeth, with a whistling 
sound, and snuffing with extraordinary frequency and vehemence. 

‘A pleasant prospect that! The view from the window is very 
picturesque, particularly by candle-light,’ said Rust, whose eye had 
not been off his clerk fora moment. ‘I think it embraces a broken 
window and an old hat; although you may not be able to see them 
in this light, as they are at least ten feet off. I hope you enjoy it.’ 

‘Suppose I do?’ said Kornicker, turning short round, placing a 
fist on each knee, and looking up at Rust with an eye brimming 
with dogged sulkiness; ‘and suppose I don’t; what then? what 
concern is that of yours? 2 I came here to do your work ; not to give 
an account of my thoughts or tastes.’ 

‘Right! very right!’ replied Rust, who saw that he had pushed 
i. matters as far as was prudent; and that any farther direct attempt 
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14 at annoyance, might result m open rebellion upon the part of his 
ta clerk; but at the same time it was no part of his policy to appear to 
¥ yield to this angry expostulation; so he merely repeated what he 

had just said: ‘ Very, very right, Mr. Kornicker; so you do my work, 


I care not a straw for your thoughts or tastes; and I have work for 
you, of which I will speak to you presently.’ 

Turning to the boy, who was removing the things from the table 

and placing them in a large basket, he asked: ‘ Were you acquainted 

with the persons who dined here to- day?’ 

The boy, who at that moment was invisible with the exception of 

a rear view of his legs, and of that portion of his body to which 

they were immediately attached, the rest of his person being busy at 

4 the bottom of the basket, in a struggle with the remnants of the roast 

4 beef, rose slowly to an upright attitude, and turning round, some- 

7 what red in the face, asked if Rust was speaking to him; and on 

being answered in the affirmative, and the question being repeated, 

he nodded, and said: ‘He rather thought he ought to be, and 

should n’t be surprised to find out that he was, if waitin’ on ’em, not 
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once, nor twice, nor three times, nor four times, was one of the 
avenues to their acquaintance.’ 

‘Then you do know them? said Rust, to whom this reply was 
rather enigmatical. 

‘In course I do; all to pieces!’ replied the boy. 

This whole sentence, from the look and gesture which accompa- 
nied it, Rust took to be a strong affirmative. 

‘Who are they?’ 

‘Ax him ;’ replied the boy, indicating Kornicker by a nod of his 
head. ‘But don’t you know? My eyes! I thought you know’d 
‘emall. If I didn’t I’m bu’st!’ 

Having given utterance to this elegant expression, he forthwith 
plunged into the basket, and, with the exception of his aforesaid 
legs, was seen no more, until Rust told him ‘to be quick,’ when he 
again emerged, with a piece of meat in his mouth; and shouldering 
the basket, staggered out of the room, telling Rust ‘ that if he didn’t 
shut the door himself this time, he suspected it would be left open; 
as he had but one pair of hands, and that pair was full.’ 

While these words were passing between Rust and the boy, Kor- 
nicker sat in the window in silence; but ever and anon, turning 
about and fastening his eye on the feet of his employer, he slowly 
perused him from his toes to the crown of his head; and then 
revised him downward to his feet, with an unflinching stare, gen- 
erally pausing at the eyes, with an expression by no means amia- 
ble; and concluding his examination by a shake of the head, 
accompanied by that same drawing in of the breath already 
described. 

In truth, Kornicker was gradually beginning to entertain the idea 
of throwing himself bodily upon Rust; of pummelling and mauling 
him, until he was a jelly; of flinging him promiscuously under the 
table, to keep company with the blacking-brushes, and a ragged 
coverlet which lay there, heing part of Mr. Kornicker’s sleeping 
establishment; then of rushing into the street, cutting his employer, 
throwing himself into the arms of his absent friends, and of setting 
up for himself, from that time forth. As these dim resolutions 
acquired strength, he began to straighten himself, look Rust full in 
the face, finger his snuff-box with vast nonchalance, indulge a low 
whistle, and once or twice he even worked his arms and shoulders 
backward and forward, as if tugging at an imaginary oar, or as if for 
the purpose of developing his strength, for some unusual per- 
formance. 

These and various other indications of a resuscitation of spirits 
did not escape the quick eye of Rust, who saw that he could ven- 
ture no farther; and after standing for some time with his arms 
folded, and his eyes fastened on the floor, he turned to Kornicker 
and said, in a tone very different from any which he had hitherto 
assumed : 

‘I have appeared to you to act strangely to-night, eh?’ 

‘D—d if you hawn’t!’ replied that gentleman, laconically. 

‘I supposed so, said Rust; ‘but I came here harassed, perhaps 
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cornered; as a wild beast would seek his den, for quiet and repose ; 
and to endeavor to extricate myself from troubles which are thick 
upon me; and I found it the resort of — what?’ 

He paused and looked at Kornicker, who not knowing exactly 
under what head to class the individuals who had passed the after- 
noon there, remained perfectly silent. 

‘It was not right, said Rust. ‘It was not right; but no matter 
for that now. Ihave work on hand which must be attended to at 
once. Bring your chair to the table.’ 

Kornicker in compliance with this request, and not a little molli- 
fied by Rust’s change of manner, dragged his chair to the place 
designated, swung it to its feet, sat himself down on it, and leaning 
his elbow on the table and his cheek on his hand, waited for the 
other to open his communication. 

Taking a large pocket-book from his pocket, Rust ran his eye 
over a number of papers which were folded up in it, and finally 
selected two, which he placed on the table in front of him. 

‘There they are, at last. Those are the ones;’ said he, pushing 
them toward Kornicker. 

The clerk took them up one after the other, holding an end in 
each hand, and carefully viewed them from side to side; after which 
he replaced them on the table, and observed, partly by way of 
remark and partly in soliloquy: ‘Two promissory notes; Enoch 
Grosket maker; in favor of Ezra Ikes, for fifteen hundred dollars 
each; due six months ago.’ 

‘And indorsed by Ikes, to Michael Rust;’ continued Rust, taking 
up the phrase where Kornicker had left off. ‘Indorsed to Michael 
Rust; that’s me!’ said Rust, looking eagerly in his eyes, and press- 
ing his thin finger on his own breast: ‘me —me— me!’ 

‘If you tell me that by way of news, you’re late in the day, 
man ;’ replied the other. I know that Michael Rust is you, and 
that you are Michael Rust; I think I ought to. And for the first 
time in the course of that evening, Kornicker closed his eyes, and 
shook inwardly; thereby indicating that he was enjoying a hearty 
laugh. 

‘ You will take these notes,’ said Rust, without paying any regard 
either to his merriment or his observation, ‘and sue on them at 
once; arrest Grosket, fling him into prison, and there let him lie and 
rot, until his stubborn heart be broken; until he crawl to my very 
feet and lick the dust from them. Ho! ho! would that he were 
there now, that I might spurn him! If he will not bend, why then,’ 
muttered he, setting his teeth, and his black eye dilating, ‘let him 
die; his blood be upon his own head. The fool! the vain, weak, 
short-sighted fool! He knew, not that I had these in my grasp,’ 
said he, taking up the notes and shaking them as if in menace at 
the object of his wrath. ‘ Now let him writhe in his den; and moan, 
and rave, and blaspheme to the walls that shut him in. There is no 
escape; no means of borrowing three thousand dollars. No, no; 
the jail is his home; the felon his room-mate; ho! ho! Whata 
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glorious thing law is! Now then, Enoch, friend Enoch! conscien- 
tious Enoch! we’ll see in whose hand the game lies!’ 

There is always something in the display of any fierce emotion, 
no matter how subdued may be the manner or tone it assumes, so 
it be connected with stern, unflinching purpose, that quells all lighter 
feelings in others; and there was that in the glowing eye of Rust, 
and in the convulsive working of his thin features, and in the sharp, 
hissing tones of his voice, although he spoke scarcely above a whis- 
per, which effectually banished from Kornicker all farther inclination 
for merriment; but at the same time he felt no great complacency 
in being in the employ of a man who kept such dark and bitter 
feelings garnered up in his heart. 

‘Is it Enoch Grosket, the one who used to be here, you want put 
in limbo?’ inquired he, after looking in the face which bent over 
his, for nearly a minute; ‘why, I thought 

‘Think what you please,’ replied Rust, fiercely. ‘I explain my 
motives to none. My instructions to you are simple. Get the 
money for these notes from Enoch Grosket, down to the last far- 
thing. Listen to no offers of compromise; and whatever law will 
do toward adding wretchedness to poverty, let him feel!’ 

Rust spoke sternly and peremptorily, too much so for his own 
purpose; for he observed that Kornicker eyed him with a look of 
suspicion, and once or twice shook his head, as if the duty prescribed 
did not suit his taste. He saw that he must play his cards nicely ; 
and to allay any feeling of compunction which might be gaining 
ground with Kornicker, he said, as if speaking to himself: ‘Much 
as that man Grosket has wronged me; much as he has threatened 
me; anxious as he now is to ruin me; I’ll deal more fairly with him 
than he has done with me. I'll be open in all my dealings. I'll 
not stab in the dark, as he has done. He shall know who his oppo- 
nent is; and let him cope with him if he can. ‘ Mr. Kornicker, 
said he, addressing his clerk, as if unconscious that what he had 
just said had reached that gentleman’s ear, ‘be strict in conducting 
that matter with Grosket; but deal fairly with him. Let every pro- 
ceeding be such as will bear the light; no quirking, nor quibbling ; 
no double-dealing ; no, no. Give him law; law, only law; that’s 
all Task. I’ll not let anger sway my actions, whatever effect it may 
have on my words. Did I not step in between him and starvation ? 
Did I not lift himself and his family from the very dirt; and for five 
long years did I not furnish the very bread which they ate; and 
what then? The viper turned upon me and stung me. Notwith- 
standing all this, Mr. Kornicker, I now ask only justice. Other men 
might be revengeful, and might long for his very life; but it’s not 
so with me; oh no! no! Michael Rust seeks only justice, only law. 
Now, Sir, what’s the first step you ‘ll take upon those papers ?’ said 
he, pointing to the notes; ‘ how will you arrest him ?’ 

Kornicker threw himself back in his chair, and putting his fingers 
together at the points, and forming two hollows of his hands, looked 
at them with an air of profound deliberation, as if selecting one out 
of several hundred modes of commencing a suit. Having, as he 
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supposed, duly impressed Rust with the importance of the under- 
taking, he took his snuff-box from his pocket, and having balanced 
it for some minutes, in great absence of mind, in one hand, while 
with equal abstraction he held a pinch of snuff between the thumb 
and forefinger of the other, he replied, ‘that he thought, upon the 
whole, it would be advisable to commence by ‘capias;’ after which 
he snuffed copiously. 

‘ How soon can you begin?’ inquired Rust. 

‘As soon as I can get a writ, replied Kornicker, dusting the parti- 
cles of snuff from his prominent feature with the back of his hand. 
‘A blank costs two cents.’ 

‘Begin at once; to-night;’ said Rust, pushing a handful of silver 
to him. ‘ Have him in prison before midnight. Spare no expense, 
but carry out my views.’ 

‘ Why, you are quick, upon the trigger,’ replied his clerk. ‘I can 
fill up the writ at once; but it’s eight o'clock; the clerk’s office is 
shut, and we can’t get a seal; so is the sheriff’s office, and we can’t 
getadeputy. It won’t do. We must wait until to-morrow,’ 

‘ Time is gold, now, muttered Rust, starting up and going to the 
window, against which he leaned his head, whilst his eyes peered 
out in the gloom. ‘ Had I been warmed sooner; had that love-sick 
boy spoken but a few hours earlier, I might have had him in my 
grasp. While Iam here, with my hands tied by the empty forms 
of courts and legal proceedings, Grosket, who laughs at them all, is 
at work. Who knows what a single night may bring forth! Ina 
single night, nay, in a single hour, the schemes of a whole life have 
been overthrown ; and with such a man as Grosket to cope with, 
the danger is doubled. Would that I had him here! with no law to 
hold up its warning finger at me; with my gripe upon his throat! 
ho! ho' ho! Good Enoch! my dear, best-beloved Enoch! would 
that I had you here! So nothing can be done until to-morrow ?’ 
said he, abruptly, turning to Kornicker, as he recollectedethat he was 
not alone; ‘and I must sit here, shackled, until then ?’ 

‘As to the shackles, Mr. Kornicker replied, ‘ that he knew nothing 
about them; but as to issuing the writ before morning, it could n't 
be done, that was plump!’ Saying which, he pushed back the 
money, and thrusting his hands in his pockets, whistled thoughtfully. 

‘You ’ll be here early in the morning?’ said Rust. 

‘I rather think I will, replied Kornicker, ‘unless the house should 
take fire, in which case I shall withdraw.’ 

Rust looked at him for an explanation, which Kornicker imme- 
diately gave by pointing to the coverlet under the table, and inform- 
ing him that they were then in his bed-chamber; at the same time 
volunteering the information that during the day the bed itself was 
placed in a spare room in the garret, occupied only by a cat and her 
family ; which said cat and family were a source of much annoy- 
ance to him, from their being addicted to sleeping on his bed during 
the whole time that it was not occupied for the same purpose by 
himself. ‘Cats had n’t fleas; there was some comfort in that. If it 
had been a dog and family, he should have resisted strenuously.’ 
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Rust, at the conclusion of his observations, turning to him, merely 
said: ‘If nothing can be done here, I must be at work where my 
time will not be lost. I shall expect you to be ready early in the 
morning. Good night!’ 

At an early hour on the following day Mr. Kornicker sallied out 
of his office, and bent his steps toward the City Hall, bearing in his 
hand a small slip of printed paper, whereby the Sheriff of the City 
and County of New-York, was commanded by the People of the 
State of New-York, to take the body of Enoch Grosket, defendant, 
if he should be found in his bailiwick, and him to safely keep, and 
to have him before the Judges of the Supreme Court, on a certain 
day and at a certain place, to answer unto Michael Rust, plaintiff, 
for the non-performance of certain promises and undertakings, etc., 
to the damage of the said plaintiff of three thousand dollars. And 
on the back of the same paper was a small memorandum, contain- 
ing a hint to the said sheriff to hold the defendant to bail in six 
thousand dollars. 

Thus armed and equipped according to law, Mr. Kornicker pre- 
sented himself at the sanctum of that officer. It was a small room, 
with a partition a few feet high thrown across it, to shield the sanc- 
tity of the magistrate and his deputies from contaminating contact 
with the rabble members of the bar. Behind this partition was a 
sloping desk, on which lay a mumber of large ledgers; and looking 
over one of these, stood a stoutish man, with a round, full face, thin 
whiskers, and an aquiline nose. He had a gold chain hanging over 
his vest, and there was not a little pretension in the cut of his gar- 
ments. As Mr. Kornicker entered, he put his pen in his mouth, 
paused in his employment, and looked at him over the partition. 

‘Here’s a gentleman whose flint wants fixing, said Kornicker, 
handing him the writ. ‘I want it done at once. Screw him tight.’ 

The man nodded; and taking the paper, after glancing at it, 
turned to a-pesson who sat-behind the partition, invisible to Kor- 
nicker, and said: ‘ Mr. Chicken, can’t you do this ?’ 

Mr. Chicken rose up; a mild man, six feet high, surmounted byt a 
broad-brimmed hat, from beneath which straggled a few locks of 
hair, which had once been iron gray, but which were now fast verg- 
ing toward white. His nose was bulbous, being neither Roman nor 
pug; his eyes dark, and paternal in their expression ; his neck was 
buried in the folds of a white cravat; and in his hand he carried a 
cane, probably for the combined purposes of self-aid and self- 
defence. 

Fixing his hat more securely on his head, and placing his cane 
under his arm, he drew from his pocket a small leathern case, con- 
taining his spectacles; and having placed them on his nose, and 
adjusted and readjusted them several times, he proceeded to peruse 
the document submitted to his inspection. Having completed this, 
he gently inquired if Grosket lived a great way off; and being 
informed that he did not, he said, ‘he rather thought he’d like the 
job. This conclusion having been happily reached, the man witha 
Roman nose entered the writ in one of the ledgers which lay in 
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front of him, after which Mr. Chicken placed it in a large pocket, in 
company with about a dozen documents of the same description, 
and looking affectionately at his collection, he shook his head with 
a melancholy smile, and said : 

‘Folks is beginning to talk of abolishing imprisonment for debt. 
It’s an innivation as will bring no good ; and it’s the hardest-hearted 
proceeding agin us deputies as has been done yet. It’ll use us all 
up. Forty year I’ve been a deputy, and never heerd of the like of 
it afore; never! never! Arter this, rascals will be gentlemen, and 
deputies will be beggars! Ah!’ 


CHAPTER TWEILFKITH. 


A sap blow, was this quarrel between her father and Ned 
Somers, to Kate Rhoneland; for so fierce and bitter was the anger 
of the old man, whenever he was alluded to, and so opprobrious 
were the epithets which he showered upon him, that at last his 
name was never mentioned between them. But had Kate forgotten 
him? or had she forgotten the day on which he had accidentally 
met her in the street, and had turned about, and walked at her 
side; and had, among other things, casually told her that he loved 
her more than all the world beside? Or had she forgotten how she, 
in the same casual manner, had uttered a few words in reply; but 
how, or what they were, she knew not; except that they made his 
eyes grow bright with smiles, as he whispered in her ear, that she 
was ‘his own dear little Kate, and had made him very happy ;’ and 
that they had loitered on, hour after hour, quite forgetting that she 
had any where to go, or any thing to do, or any thing to speak of, 
or think of; or that there was any one else in the wide world but 
themselves? No,no. Kate had forgotten none of these things. A 
happy day was that! They talked over occurrences which had 
taken place long before. They explained away trifling difficulties, 
and misunderstandings, which had been the source of much thought 
and anxiety to both; and which (althongh Kate did not confess 
thus much) had often caused her eyes to fill with tears, when she 
was alone, and there were none to see her; and which accounted 
for the bright drops which her father had sometimes discovered on 
her cheek as she lay asleep, when he came to take a last look at 
her, at night; and which had caused him to ponder and dream until 
he forgot them amid his own troubles. Thus was that day spent; 
a green spot in memory. Through quiet, out-of-the-way streets, 
they took their way; through quarters which the bustle of the world 
never reached, and where the rumbling of the city was heard only 
in the distance, like the hum of a mighty hive; beneath tall trees 
with their long branches drooping to the earth, as if to protect the 
soil which made them so great and beautiful as they were; and 
their deep green leaves, now glittering with sunlight, now dark in 
shadow, hanging motionless, or quivering on their slender stems, 
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with a scarcely audible sound, as if whispering to each other; and 
through the thick foliage were glimpses of the blue sky, with here 
and there a fleecy cloud loitering on its broad bosom, like a sail at 
sea; while beneath, the earth was checkered with a mosaic of light 
and shadow. Who can tell the happiness of those young hearts 
on that day! Whocan tell why sky and earth seemed so beautiful ; 
and even the faded old houses about them, pent up in dim streets 
with great trees nodding over them like dozing sentinels, seemed 
to wear a gay, glad look? 

How much they had to say! And yet when it was said, and they 
had parted, and Kate was recalling it to mind in her own room, 
how little there was in it! How familiarly she had leaned on his 
arm, as if she had known him from childhood! and how fondly he 
looked down in her face! and how strange it seemed to call him 
Ned, whom she had never before addressed except as Mr. Somers. 
Yet, ‘Ned’ sounded better. Much better than‘ Mr. Somers ;’ and so 
did ‘Kate,’ than ‘Miss Rhoneland.’ Poor little Kate! There was 
much food for thought in all that had passed that day; much food 
for happy thought. All that had occurred was dreamed over; and 
never had time flown by so rapidly. How surprised she had been, 
on hearing a clock striking the hour, to discover that he and she had 
been walking together for four long hours, and that Ned, like a 
downright-vagabond, as he was, and as she told him that he was, 
had contrived (she of course not being aware of the matter) to get 
her at the longest possible distance from home; so that, when they 
returned it took them a good hour to get back ; nor did he even 
then, as she shrewdly suspected, select the most direct course; but 
as she was not certain on this point, she said nothing about it; but 
merely told him, ‘that she would be careful the next time she 
trusted herself to his guidance ;’ which no doubt she was. 

Well! the happiest day in our lives must have an end; and that 
day, which certainly was the happiest one in the life even of Kate, 
who, up to that time, had had little to make life other than a bright 
dream, at last came to an end; or at least the time which most con- 
tributed to make it all that it was, was past, and Ned Somers was 
gone, having escorted her to the door and even into the entry, from 
which, however, he retreated with some precipitancy on discover- 
ing that he had inadvertently, for the first time in his life, pressed 
his lips to hers, and that if he remained there, the same inadvertent 
offence might be repeated to an indefinite extent; an occurrence 
which, of course, under present circumstances, could not fail to be 
in the highest degree lacerating to the feelings of both. 

She never spoke to her father about what Ned had said; for Ned 
had told her.that he did not wish to ask her of him until he could 
look him in the face, and tell him ‘that he could support her as she 
always had been accustomed to be supported; and that it was his 
daughter, and only his daughter, that he asked.’ He told her, too, 
that that time would come soon, and that they were both young, (for 
Kate was then barely sixteen,) and Kate had said, ‘ Oh yes, entirely 
too young to get married,’ although Somers had differed from her 
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on that score; but from that day forth, Ned had constantly been at 
the house at all hours, until he was regarded as one of themselves, 
and grew to be almost as great a favorite with the old man as with 
Kate herself; and both looked hopefully forward to the time when 
Ned’s prospects, which were already brightening fast, should be 
firmly established, without anticipating obstacles of any kind from 
Rhoneland. 

Things had gone on thus until Michael Rust came; and with 
him came a change in all else. There was evidently something 
between him and Rhoneland, hidden from all others, which had a 
powerful influence upon the latter, who more than once spoke to 
Kate of the great wealth of their new guest, inculeating upon her 
respect and deference to him. At other times the old man spoke to 
her of observing a strict economy; of saving every farthing, to lay 
it up in case of need, speaking of gold as if it were omnipotent ; 
and seeming to gloat over it with a miser’s hunger; yet such had 
never been his disposition until Michael Rust came. But that was 
not all; for, although it would almost have broken her heart to see 
the fine-soul’d old man, which her father always had been, sinking 
down into a mere machine for hoarding dollars, with no other 
instinct or aim in life; it was not that, however, which lay heaviest 
at her heart. From what had dropped from him at intervals, she 
knew that there was a stronger bond between him and Rust than 
the mere obsequiousness which avarice pays to wealth. There 
was the quick, restless motion of the body when Rust’sname was 
mentioned; the watchful, irresolute glance of the eye when he 
was present; ever ready to detect his slightest movement, like the 
look of a person ever in fear, and ever on his guard against attack. 
There was the nervous, anxious desire to propitiate, to anticipate 
any thing which he might desire; to remove any thing which might 
give offence; and unaccompanied by any of those tokens of good- 
will which indicate that these acts spring from the heart and not 
from the fears; all showing that whatever tie might connect them, 
it was not that of love on the part of Rhoneland. 

At last Rust, who for a long time had troubled himself about 
none but Rhoneland, seemed to discover that he had a daughter, 
and that that daughter was exceedingly beautiful, and that the old 
man doted on her. He also discovered that a certain young man 
by the name of Edward Somers came to the house frequently ; 
much more frequently than was proper for a young man not con- 
nected with the family, and not desirous of being connected with 
it; and not having any thing in particular to bring him there, as 
Ned certainly did not say that he had. Having made this dis- 
covery, and thinking it desirable to get Somers out of the way, he set 
to work to attack his character, not openly, but in that most assassin- 
like of all modes, by throwing out mysterious innuendoes; by occa- 
sional whispers in the ear of old Rhoneland, and by repeating rumors 
which he had heard; but which of course he did not believe, and 
which he mentioned only that his friend Jacob might know what 
absurd stories were afloat. They were never repeated, however, in 
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the presence of Kate, but only to the old man when he and Rust 
were alone; Rhoneland, however, stood out stoutly for his young 
friend. He said, ‘that he had seen much of him, and never any 
thing amiss; that the reports were lies, for there were great liars 
in the world, and he did not believe them. Neither did Rust. 
‘He was astonished that people would circulate such tales; for 
from all that he had seen of Ned, he was a fine, frank, open- 
hearted fellow, although he must confess, that all whe seemed so 
were not so; and that he had not liked Ned at first, for he thought 
that he had a ‘down look,’ (which, by the way, was rather remark- 
able, as Ned always held his head peculiarly erect, as if to look all 
the world in the face.) Rust, however, kept at work, rasping, and 
rubbing, and picking away at Ned’s character; inventing a thousand 
things which had never happened, and whispering to the old man, 
under promises of secresy, remarks which Ned had made of him, 
which were not very respectful, and which Rust was surprised 
(considering what a fine fellow Ned was, although others had a 
different opinion of him) that Ned should make. Whatever may 
have been the cause of his want of success, it is certain that it was 
not very great, until the conversation with Harson opened Rhone- 
land’s eyes for the first time to a fact which he had never before 
suspected; that Ned’s visits were paid to his daughter and not to 
himself; and that his child had given her affections tohim. On 
the back of that came the encounter with Michael Rust, and his 
insinuations, that Ned was hovering round his daughter with the 
purpose of dragging her from him, and deserting her when there 
was no hope left for her but the grave. 

No wonder then that when Somers was driven from the house, 
the old man hugged his daughter in his arms, and wept over her, 
and kissed her fair forehead, and pressed her face to his bosom, and 
rested his cheek upon her head, while his whole frame shook with 
heavy sobs, of mingled joy and indignation; nor that he kept near 
her the whole of that day, scarcely suffering her to quit his sight, 
locking the house door and always opening it himself when there 
was a knock, lest it should be Somers, returning to lure his child 
from him. Over and over again he begged her not to leave him ; 
conjuring her not to see Somers again, and telling her that Ned was 
a scoundrel, and that the only mode of saving herself from destruc- 
tion was by never meeting him again. 

And did Kate never see Somers again? But once and only 
once. She knew that her father wronged him. She knew how 
long and patiently he had been waiting and working for her. She 
knew too that Michael Rust had his own designs upon her; for she 
was not blind, and Michael Rust’s admiration was too undisguised, 
and his speech too devoid of concealment to leave her in doubt. 
She knew too, although he had studiously concealed it from her, 
that he was Ned’s enemy, and that he wished to rid himself of a 
rival; and she strongly suspected that he was at the bottom of this 
whole matter. She knew all this, and she thought, that now that 
the worst had taken place, that Ned should know it too; for she 
had hitherto concealed much of it, lest it should lead to difficulties 
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between Somers and her father’s guest. But nothing was to be 
gained by concealment now; and she felt, that to see Somers, to tell 
him all that she knew, all that she had seen, all that she had heard, 
and all that she suspected, was but her duty, and that to refrain 
from doing so would be very, very wrong. If she erred, it was an 
error which many will forgive. 

And under this conviction, she met him again, with her young 
heart full almost to bursting. She met him to tell him every thing 
that she knew or suspected of Rust, and his plans with reference 
to herself, and to caution him against him; to tell him to watch 
him; but above all, to incur no risk himself; to tell him that he and 
she must meet no more until he could vindicate his name to her 
father; to assure him, whatever others might say, or do, or think, 
that she believed not the slanders circulated against him; to beg 
him, that whatever others might say of her, or whatever attempts 
might be made to separate them, or whatever tales might be fabri- 
cated to make him doubt her faith and love, to believe them not; to 
set them down as the base coinage of a baser heart; and to believe 
that she loved him still; that in her heart of hearts he was still the 
same to her that he always had been; and that he ever would be, 
until that heart ceased to beat. She said this, and she said a 
thousand times more, for she was meeting him with the full resolve 
to meet him no more; with the full knowledge that their parting 
must be at all events a long one, perhaps a final one. 

They went over the same spots which they had lingered over in 
happier days; the same out-of-the-way haunts, where there were 
few to observe them; under the same old trees which stretched out 
their long branches, now naked and stripped of foliage; along the 
same bye-streets which they had selected on the day when he first 
learned that she loved him. They spoke but little; for all that Ned 
could do was to assert that the tales which had been repeated to 
her father were false; to wonder who the slanderer was, breathe 
forth vengeance against him, and to suggest the propriety of bela- 
boring Rust soundly, and running the risk of the flogging falling on 
the right shoulders. And all that Kate could say in return was to 
repeat her utter disbelief in every thing that went to show that Ned 
was not all that she had supposed and wished him to be. 

Thus the day lingered on, and the time came for parting. They 
said but little, for there were no bright prospects to cheer them on: 
a few words of encouragement faintly spoken, for their hearts whis- 
pered that they were vain; a few broken words of hope, uttered in 
so sad a tone that they seemed a mockery; a stifled ‘God bless you, 
Kate!’ as he pressed her to his heart ; a ‘Good by, Ned, half sobbed, 
and they parted, and Kate hurried to her own room; and hiding her 
face in her hands wept the bitterest tears that she had ever shed in 
her life. But the agony was over; they had parted; and now she 
told her father that they had met; and why; and that they were to 
meet no more until he could vindicate himself. The old man heard 
her out, contrary to her expectations, without an expression of 
anger, and merely said, that ‘it was very well, as it was; that she 
did right to see him no more;’ and that was all. 
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E MeP 2 8 RE Us 
WRITTSN ON RECEIVING A ROSS-BUD FROM A LADY 


Meruinks thy gift to wandering bard, 
Who weaves for thee this careless strain, 
Will prove an amulet to guard 
From outward ill and inward pain. 


Oh, precious is the bud to me! 
On thy fair bosom once it lay ; 
For richest pear! in Indian sea, 
I would not barter it away. 


Thy touch hath made it, leaf and stem, 
A priceless and a hallowed thing, 
Meet for Titania’s diadem, 
While dancing in the fairy ring. 


When faded its voluptuous hue, 
A life will linger in the flower, 
That needeth not sustaining dew, 
Or golden sunshine’s nursing power. 


By day and in the hush of night, 
Grief’s shadow from my brow to chase, 
Its leaves will summon back to sight 
Thy graceful form and classic face. 


Thanks for the gift! its leaflet fair 
Of thy young heart is emblem sweet; 
Place in this bosom may it share, 
When lifeless in my winding-sheet! 


To the bard’s dreamy, gorgeous land 
In spirit may we often fly, 

And wander, shadowy hand in hand, 
Through rose-wreathed halls of fantasy. 


What nonsense have I written down? 
I am not self-possessed to-day ; 

On brow the world hath taught to frown, 
The light of song should never play. 


Can witch Imagination warm 
A heart whose passion-streams are dry? 
Mere man of parchment and of form, 
And slave of wrangling fools, am [. 


Should maid, then, blest like thee, require 
From me the tributary rhyme ? 

The peerless child of laurel'd sire 
Will share his fame in after time. 


Thou needest not the praise of one 
From whom life's romance is receding, 

Who haunts a land without a sun, 

The barren realm of special pleading. 
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Farewell! I leave thee with regret, 
To struggle in the war of lite ; 
I would not for a world, forget 
Thy words of —— Hush! I have a wife: 


And two sweet children, one a boy 
Who wears the dark hair of his mother, 
And, full of innocence and joy, 


A radiant little girl the other. 


New- York, June 25, 1843. Wittiam H. C. Hosmer. 


CA EBT Bk. 


BY THE FLANSOR. 


HERE A LITTLE AND THERE A LITTLE. 


No ow Samson went down to Gaza, 
» buy up his goods for the season: 
Qu th Madame: ‘Dont make astay, Sir, 
And come back with some foolish reason.’ 
Oxrp AMERICAN Batran, 


Tuov knowest, Diepricu, that it has long been settled that Noah 
landed in America, and that Mount Ararat is in the State of New- 
York. Iam inclined to believe, from this undoubtedly genuine bal- 
lad, which I discovered in the lining of an old trunk in the garret of 
the principal inn at Ramapo, that the Jews resided here at a much 
later period of their history; but that has nothing to do with us at 
present. All that I wished to prove by the ballad is, that the great 
wielder of jaw-bones was hen-pecked. So was Cicero.** So was 
Mr. Liner. Mr. Liner was, beside, pullet-pecked. Miss Catharine 
pecked him. Not that Miss Catharine was by any means ill-natured ; 
for I have seen her only ‘ grin a ghastly’ when she met a rival belle 
better dressed; but she made her poor father keep his eyes open 
night after night, by pinching himself, and by wondering at her 
astonishing strength of limb, ‘ effera vis crurum, as he delighted to 
call it. And when the old gentleman would hint to his daughter 
that he thought it high time to depart, she would meet his sugges- 
tion by a decided negative : ‘Oh no! not yet, pa!’ pronounced with 
that sweet asperity and bitter mellifluousness of manner, which we 
often notice in people whose toes have been trodden upon by a dis- 
tinguished stranger, who apologizes. Metaphysically speaking, her 
tone was a cross between a smile and a snarl. 

In the summer Miss Liner visited at the watering-places — Sara- 
toga, Sharon, Rockaway —and returned fully impressed with the 
truth of a late traveller's remark: ‘ The social intercourse of Ameri- 
can watering-places may be defined as follows: the gentlemen spit 


* ‘Ay ille mihi liber cui mulier imperat? cui Jeges imponit, preescribit, jubet,’ etc. 
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and the laglies spat.’ She herself came home with no less than five 
quarrels on her hands, which she was heroical enough not to regret, 
when the five foes gave parties and left her out. 

The first year or two of this kind of life was very pleasant; but 
as winter after winter rolled on its balls, and summer after summer 
found her haunting the same places, and she found herself still 
remaining Liner, a sigh, soft yet spiteful, escaped from her ‘ heaving 
breast.’ 

( Nota.— All breasts ‘heave’ in romances, as if they were Irishmen 
employed in coal-yards. ) 

‘Why, whispered she, softly, ‘can I not find some one on - whom 
I may lavish the treasures of affection that I have been hoarding for 
so many years ?’ 

‘There, hissed she, spitefully, ‘is that Henrietta Hoogeboom, not 
half so stylish as I am, and a miserable waltzer, and yet she is 
engaged !’ 

One young man, a foreigner from Tobolsk, encouraged by her 
bravos at his performances, did propose ; but was indignantly refused. 
Old Mrs. Liner, who was a little a la Malaprop, said, crimson with 
rage, that she ‘ would n’t make use of him as a foot-pad.’ Had the 
youth from Tobolsk asked a few years later, he would have been 
accepted. A man can carry off any single woman, if he only 
chooses the right time. Drowning men are said to catch at straws. 
It may be so. We have never witnessed a drown, and cannot say: 
but spinsters about sinking into the vast profound of old-maidism 
do catch at straw men. This we can assert. 

No good parti offeréd. Attention too began to be scanty. The 
world of beaux, empty-stomach’d as empty-hearted, rushed to her 
balls to enjoy the suppers, and to dance with newer belles. They 
were smiling but unsatisfactory. Now and then some eager debu- 
tant would claim her hand for a waltz, and lead her off in triumph, 
amid the sneers of the experienced. Pardon us, good friends, if we 
again recur to the romance, the analyses of which we have been 
giving you: 

‘ Tue ball room was bright and beautiful. Two thousand candles 
shone in the lofty rooms; two hundred belles flashed as they sidled 
in the waltz and simpered in the cotillion. The ‘middle ages’ line 
the walls; capped, sitting bolt upright, wide awake, smiling, but 
looking out like highwaymen for rich young men. ‘Tarpenny 
descends from the dressing-room, and trembles. It is his fourth 
party. Simple-minded youth! He feels the arduous nature of his 
undertaking. He gives his hair the last adorning touch, the coup de 
grdce ; with hands glued to sides, he enters, fixes his eye upon the 
hostess, and rushes headlong at her. Politeness urges her to 
advance to meet him; self-preservation prompts her to avoid. 
Convulsively forward jerks his hand, eager for a shake ; two taper 
fingers only, cautiously advanced, are feebly placed within his 
grasp. His friendly force betrays him; he shakes the air; loses his 
balance; hops upon one foot. While on the hop, his rosy face 
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meets a cognizant female eye. He bows upon one leg, totters 
still, and half falls against a man of muslin. He jumps away, mut- 
tering an indistinct ‘Pardon!’ With a hot, painful sensation in the 
face, he takes refuge behind a door, to emerge again when coolness 
brings relief, and the nose no longer glistens. He looks about him, 
and gallantly resolves to dance. Miss Liner meets his inquiring 
eye. When a little boy he had seen beaux about her. It was 
years ago. She isabelle. There can be no doubt about it. How 
lucky that she is not engaged! He sees distinction close at hand, 
and hurries to the hostess. She presents him. He stammers out 
the question. Miss Liner grumbles a‘ Yes.’ He leads her off in 
triumph. Short-sighted mortal!’ 


Mrs. Liner began to ask, ‘Why don’t the men come forrard ?’ 
and old Liner was heard to mutter: ‘Quousque tandem Caty Liner 
abutére patientia nostra?’ 

Another year, and the last faint spark expired. 

‘Why is it Mrs. Liner, quoth the. father, as he was tying his 
night-cap strings, ‘that our daughter cannot get a husband? I know 
very well that Erasmus says, in speaking of women, Nulla bona, 
Nullus beau ; but we, thank God! are rich, and I am sure we all 
have tried hard enough. There was Shuffleshank, for instance. 
Did not we run after him at balls, plays, concerts, until I got the 
pleurisy, and you a bilious attack? And Catharine, poor soul! did 
she not dance after him until she wore herself down to a skeleton ? 
and all for nothing? Something must be done, Mrs. Liner. Gad! 
I have a plan A rattling, reverberating snore completed 
Mr. Liner’s paragraph; and soon the married noses, blended in 
harsh discord, pealed a lullaby through the bed-curtains. As to 
Miss Catharine, she looked upon the first part of the proverb, 
‘L’;homme propose, as an absurd and cruel fiction, invented by a 
tantalizing wretch. And when her cousin, Miss Frizzle—who 
like the Scythian in Elian was all face, and poor and ill-natured to 
boot— when Frederica Frizzle, whose physiognomical and moral 
qualifications were forcibly described by one of her friends as 









‘ Nose carnation, 
Temper darnation!? 






when Miss Frizzle, I say, engaged herself to her first offer, a nice 
musical young man, with the slightest possible moustache, then 
Catharine waxed gloomy, and her snowy batiste was bedewed 
with tears. As the poet hath it: 


‘ Through fingers tiny 
Streamed the briny.’ 








We have now come to the beginning of our story. Miss Liner 
sits weeping upon the sofa, regretting Shuffleshank and her first 
offer from Tobolsk. It remains for us to see what was Mr. Liner’s 
plan. 
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NO’TH-EAST BY EAST, 


I. 


Tue wind is East, what little there is, 
No’th-East by East, and the captain lays 
His ship all lady-like in stay 8, 

Stripped as fur as it decent is. 

For three points off her weather-bow 
The curtain of mist that passed just now 
Has shut the light out suddenly ; 

The big bright Eye that over the sea 

Is rolling round unceasingly : 

A dim white-darkness spreads about, 

And sun, and moon, and stars are out, 
Alow and aloft; from Holmes’s Hole 

To a point in the easUard not yet known ; 
And where the White Bear, shook from the pole 
By an avalanche, sits perched alone, 

Or floating down to the southern sea 
Stalks round in’sullen majesty, 

With a keen eye out for the wrecked that come 
With the breaking surge to his icy home; 
All over this waste of sea and land 

The light is out —as an unseen Hand 
Had drawn a curtain over at once, 

To cool it all for the summer months. 


The sea rolls lazily, and whist, ‘ 
As the motions of the whirling mist ; 

A pantomime of air and sea, 

That hath a solemn witchery, 

Which puzzles the cock, who has the right 
If any one has, to know day-light ; 

But tired at last, he gives up, dumb 

With wondering when the morn will come ; 
And after straining his lungs all day, 

Kicks up a row in his family. 

The porpoise out on the fishing ground 
With a running start, comes upward- -bound, 
Then skimming along the ocean’s brim, 
And just in tone with its solemn hymn, 

He snorts and blows, with a careless fling 
Of his short bob-tail. as it suited him 
Exceedingly, that sort of thing; 

Or, startled from her easy swing, 

The fluttering of a sea-bird’s wing, 

The moaning cry of some lost bird, 

Or the dropping of a spar, is heard. 

And sudden, as from eternity, 

Quick to the eye and quickly missed, 

Just in and out of the driving mist, 

A something white moves slowly by, 

And you know that a ship is driiting nigh ; 
A moment in, and a moment out, 

And then with the lull, a smothered shout, 
And all is dull and bushed again 

To the still small talk of the mighty rain ; 

Or the ‘Graves,’ that never can quiet be’ 
While a pulse is left in the heaving sea ; 
The gossiping Graves, now off the lee 

You may hear them muttering, either side, 
As the ship heaves round with the lazy tide ; 
And weary and faint, as a sick man raves, 
Is the senseless talk of the gossiping Graves. 
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Farther down in the outer bay, 

Knocking about as best they may, 

The ships that rounded the cape to-day 
Lie off and on, with a slow chasseeé ; 

All sorts of freight, from tar to teas, 

All manner of craft, that skim the seas : 
Some, just come in from an eastern cruise, 
Are big with the latest China news ; 
Some, ballasted with golden sand, 

Are perfumed from Arabia’s strand ; 
Some with a crust from the Levant, 

And some without, are from Nahant; 

( Oh, sweet to them as Sabbath bells 
Would be the ring of it. rocky wells!) 
And many an enterprising Noah 

Is there, with latest news from shore ; 
With pilot-boat so snug and taut, 

And motion of grace, like an seronaut 
Caught in a cloud, when the wind is low, 
The sky above and the sea below: 

But sauciest, among them all, 

The harlequin of the mist-masked ball, 
And livelier than the fisherman, 

With jaunty roll the pinkie trim 

Turns up his tail to the Indiaman, 
(Either end is the same to him,) 

Or skips around the steamer that plays 
Like a thing bewitched in the general maze ; 
Feeling about, as shy of her limbs, 

And careful and slow as a blind man swims. 
And many a turn-coat stomach below, 
‘That held out bravely until now, 

Rises with every swell of the yeast 
Peculiar to No’th- East by East. 


i. 


*T 1s the morning hour by the Old South clock, 
But the light is hardly enough to mock 
The candles lit in the breakfast-room : 
Ugh! ugh! Ugh! ugh! 
Nobody up, but the maid and groom, 
And not a spark to cheer the gloom : 
Ugh! ugh! 
Unless they get one up, those two, 
By the candles lit in the breakfast room. 


Is the day foggy and cold? 

Decidedly — both foggy and cold ; 

And so for three long days shall be, 

While hangs this mist o’er land and sea ; 
Three days and nights, like a frightful dream — 
Some say the earth is blowing off steam. 


Boston is up, and its noisy blare 

Strikes heavily on the muffled air; 

Like the growling of some savage beast, 
Hidden away at his morning feast : 

A faint, dull light is off the east, 

A trifle of cream, that mingles there 
With the milky hue of the thick, dull air; 
And by that light in the east, you guess 
That the Sun is somewhere up to dress, 
But, held back by some fond caress, 

Has caught his night-gown over his head, 
And —— Boston, breakfasted, 

Quite cool, thus knowingly looks up, 
One hand holding the coffee-cup, 
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The other with the ‘ Morning Post’ 
To ‘calculate’ how long, at most, 

‘ This heavy weather will hold on’ — 
So, breakfasts, dines, and sups, Boston. 
Oh! pleasant reflections are every where 
Except in this cursed atmosphere ; 
But nothing whatever, unless their priest, 
Disturbs your Boston phlegm the least ; 
Not even a storm, No’th-East by East. 


Il. 


TuE iron chariots bowling on 

From Albany and Stonington, 

Are chiming with their thousand wheels, 

And within, the living cargo reels 

And nods about familiarly, 

Each to the other, as he were a brother, 

And all as the mist falls silently. 

Five hundred noses point ahead, 

And a thousand eye-lids closed, as dead 

As already the silver coin had pressed, 

And sealed them in their final rest ; 

So chill, from the mist of the neighboring deep, 

Is the nodding, nibbling, icy sleep ; 

And dreams confusing go and come, 

Which blessings are and a curse to some ; 

But all with a feeling of ‘ Devil-may-care,’ 

Peculiar to the rail-road car, 

Or such as you fancy a witch’s are 

On a broom-stick ride in the midnight air ; 

Some ‘ promenade all’ at Symms’s Hole, 

Or, ‘ Hands all around’ at the Northern Pole ; 

The spot, where the earth having come to a crisis 

The Sun goes around on the tops of the ices, | 
A weary Anchises ; 

Ices, like Alps, of all shapes and devices ; 

The pyramid, dome, the temple, and all 

That seemed ‘ frozen music’ to Madame De StaeEt; 

While cluster of stars, with their beautiful eyes, 

Just peep in between, with a kind of surprise ; 

Some fading, some flashing, all grouping anew, 

Like the lights of a city, when passing in view, 

Or laughing young girls, all crowding for places 

In windows brim full of (God bless !) their sweet faces ; 

And thus night and day, vis-a-vis to each other, 

Waltz round the horizon like sister and brother ; 

While deep in the vault, with a hand unseen, 

(The ‘unknown God’ of the shifting scene,) 

From the morning of Time, one star has stood 

And ruled that glittering multitude. 


Or, some may prefer, as it’s here rather cold, 

To mount on a streamer of crimson or gold, 

And shooting off in a shaft of light, 

Ride tangent up to the top o’ the night, 

And dip in the slant of the Sun, as he 

Wheels up somewhere in the Indian sea ; 

Or wink to the wink of a new-made star, 

Not yet rolled round, and ‘ caviare 

To the general ;’ but here with a jer 

That murders sleep, old Beelzebub, 

With a kind of ‘ hip-hurrah !’ hubbub, 

A snort and a scream, has startled all ; 

And the lady in the travelling shawl ; 

Has dropped her babe, too drugged to squall ; ; 

And stiff as a shaking Quaker sits ; 

The gentleman in summer ‘ fits,’ ’ 
No’th-East by East, a point too far ; ; 
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His dream is true, that he left last night 
New- York, at eighty of Fahrenheit — 
And his coat in the baggage-car! 


But dreams must change; and now they wake 
To run on coffée and beef-steak ; 

The latest ‘ Picayune,’ and then 

A southern climate, to read it in; 

A flower or two, a light and table, 

To make the thing more passable ; 

A sea-coal fire, a Tremont-bath — 

All the dear comforts Boston hath 

In such rich store ; and her’s so much, 

No other rail-road leads to such : 

But some, with stubborn memories 

Of last night’s ugly-sounding seas, 

The few, with stomachs out of tone, 
Dream every thing; but, senses gone, 
Have no distinct conception what, 

Save a fire, and a bed, and something hot, 
In (oh, so like a home to one!) 

The pleasant rooms at the Albion. 


IV. 


ALL night long, in-the outer bay, 

The ships have rocked with the lazy sea, 
Off and on, with a slow chasseé, 

And all night long, on top of the mist, 
The stars have danced unceasingly, 

And the moon has smiled her prettiest ; 
Yet not one ray has wandered by : 

Oh! when shall we have a brighter sky! 


The wind is light and the light is dim, 

But a single star worn pale and slim, 

As though the journey had wearied him, 
Has just come down from Heaven, to say 
That the Sun is coming up this way, 

With promise of a gala-day. 

Great wonder had been, up there, he says, 
That Boston lay so long in a haze ; 

And strange they had n’t invented a way, 
Some patent or other, to blow it away ; 
No’th- East by East had gone ashore 
Below, some twenty leagues or more ; 

He had weathered the Cape about midnight, 
And was taking a nap, to come up bright ; 
An hour, or two at the most, and he 
Would bring the bloom of the orange-tree, 
And swear it was just from Florida, 
Caught last night at the fall of the dew ; 
He left as the stars came out of the blue, 
And shunning the breath of the land, by sea 
Has kept all fresh it fragrancy. 

Thus spake, or looked the star, and soon 
The air is soft as a breeze in June ; 

The sun comes down by way of the moon, 
And all the sister stars and brothers, 

And other lights, if there are others, 

Mars, and his Tiger,* a// are out ; 

And right glad they look, as about to shout, 
At sight again, their -_ good will 

On Boston heights and Bunker Hill: 

And Bunker Hill’s great Orator, + 
Catching a ray from every star, 
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Binds him a chaplet of Thirteen, 
And silent, smiles upon the scene. 
The mists have gone off silently, 
And scarcely whispered their good-bye ; 
They have crept away with a stealthy roll, 
Like the gathering of a noiseless scroll ; 
You may see them yet, as they glide away, 
And hang their curtains about the bay ; 
While the pointed seas flash out between, 
Like the spears of a host, in battle seen ; 
Or lift their white caps, one by one, 
A welcome to the rising sun : 
A moment's hush, on sea and air, 
Still, as an angel passing were, 
To bid them breathe a silent prayer, 
And then, all free and gloriously 
The Sun comes mounting from the sea, 
As lightning had sprang sudden there, 
And lingered in the atmosphere! 
Again the languid pulses start 
Like a rush of joy to a weary heart, 
That hardly hath left a hope for such, 
So mild its quick but gentle touch : 
And now it clasps in warm embrace 
All living things, and face tu face 
And lip to lip. shall cling all day, 
Suill giving life, unceasingly. 
Beneath the clear unclouded sky 
All quiet and still the islands lie, 
Like monsters of the deep, couchant ; 
And farther out is cool Nahant, 
A finger pointing the sea aslant ; 
The light-house top, and Nix’s Mate, 
And tall ships moving by in state, 
With top-sails and top-gallants bent 
To catch each wandering breeze that’s sent ; 
Some, just come in from Labrador, 
Sweep by with the nod of an emperor; 
And some are there, have dipped their spars 
In waters that flash back of stars 
A sky-full from each wave that swells 
Its mounting crest in the Dardanelles ; 
Some, that have iced them at Cape Horn ; 
And some dash in, with topsails torn 
In some such trifling matter as 
A rough-and-tumble at Hatteras ; 
And some, still warm from southern seas 
And cotton bags, hail out, ‘ Balize ;’ 
A long procession, dashing on, 
Like the march of men to a clarion. 


They may do these things in Italy 
In a different way ; but enough for me 
The off-hand manner, the tone, the style, 
The ‘ keeping’ of all, and the glorious smile 
Of earth and air, and sky and sea, 
So gayly decked and brilliantly ; 
Why, Heaven has left a door ajar 
This side the world, to show how fair 
May be a land, and sky, and air, 
Where bold and free are ‘ heart and hand’ — 
, And such is this, our glorious land ! 
Beside, your Greece and Rome, and all 
Who hold themselves so beautiful, 
Have no such charming mists as these, 
No climate changing with each breeze ; 
And nothing to compare, in the least, 
With a Boston storm, No’rn-East By East. 
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THALES OF PARIS. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


Ont of the hobbies cherished in the most especial manner by the 
good citizen of Paris, is Philosophy; not that he takes delight in 
the cultivation of wisdom, or makes the study of nature his pursuit: 
but when things go well with him in the world; when his fortune 
has reached the limit of his desires; when age has abated the ardor 
of his passions, and in the bosom of his family he finds himself 
surrounded with every comfort and luxury that heart could wish; he 
fancies himself beyond the common accidents of life; he becomes a 
philosopher. His philosophy is his pet, his play-thing, his hobby- 
horse upon which he gets astride, and gambols like a frolicsome 
child. Should his wife scold, should his roast-beef be burnt, should 
a sudden shower break up a party of pleasure, he alone preserves 
his equanimity; is smiling, soothing, and consolatory ; he is a philos- 
opher. Philosophy is his sovereign panacea; with the understand- 
ing that no precautions have been neglected to secure him as far as 
possible against the weightier mishaps of life. His houses and fur- 
niture are insured, and his money, instead of being exposed to the 
hazards of joint stock companies or rail-roads, is safely invested in 
the royal funds. 

Monsieur d’ Herbois was a happy example of this consolatory sys- 
tem, and seemed to have been sent into the world expressly for the 
purpose of sounding the praises of philosophy, without ever being 
obliged to test its efficacy in his own case. Wealthy by a paternal 
inheritance, which thrift on his part had increased, he had early in 
life married the woman of his choice; and his only son, about 
twenty-two years of age, was now in his turn about to espouse @ 
young lady, whose character, fortune, and family all exactly suited 
the fortunate father. And so Monsieur d’ Herbois, a man of a natu- 
rally placid and even temper, was now busying himself in preparing 
the dower, or if you please the appanage of Gustavus, with the 
benignity and disinterested solicitude of a sage. 

‘ My friend,’ said he to Monsieur Durand, who was not a philoso- 
pher, ‘I shall give to Gustavus my house at Sussy. I well know 
that this will be a great sacrifice, and that we cannot pass the sum- 
mers there any more, because it is possible that my wife cannot 
agree on all points with her daughter-in-law ; but we love Gustavus 
so dearly !—and beside, one must bea philosopher. We shall there- 
fore live in Paris on the second floor; the first will be occupied by 
the young folks. My wife grumbles a little at this; but says I to 
her: ‘ My dear, suppose some unexpected calamity should occur, to 
sweep away all our property ?— what would then become of us? 
Then we should have to climb up into the garret, and would be 
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forced to summon up all our philosophy, of which we shall scarcely 
stand in need, merely to ascend a few additional steps. Thales of 
Miletus acted in this manner, one of the seven wise men of Greece, 
who endured all sorts of troubles without complaint, and in fact 
defied all mankind to disturb the serenity of his soul and the tran- 
quillity of his spit.’ 

‘And do you give the same defiance to men as Thales did?’ asked 
Monsieur Durand. 

‘To be sure Ido. You, my friend, ought to know whether I have 
not the right to do so. Have you ever known me to depart from my 
principles ?’ 

‘I know, replied M. Durand, ‘ that during the time since you and 
I left college together, which is now upward of thirty years, I have 
never known you to be afflicted with any personal misfortune; and 
if Thales of Miletus, whose story I do not now remember, was 
always as lucky, his philosophy would not have cost him more than 
yours does.’ 

‘To speak candidly,’ replied M. d’Herbois, with a good-natured 
smile, ‘1 think that I am a little more of a philosopher than Thales 
himself was; for I have never been inconsistent with my profes- 
sions, although a husband and a father, while Thales was a bachelor.’ 

‘ But still, said his friend Durand to him, ‘ you have never been 
put to the test.’ 

‘Let the test come; I am ready,’ 

‘Suppose your wife should prove false to you, or your son not 
turn out in accordance with your expectations?—do you think 
you would support these misfortunes with the constancy of Job ?’ 

‘Of Thales, my dear friend, of Thales, if you please; do not con- 


found them : 
‘ For all events the wise man is prepared.’ 


Thus said a poet who talked Greek, and not an Arab like your Job.’ 

M. d’Herbois, proud of Thales, of himself, and of philosophy, 
proceeded to make careful preparations for the nuptials of his well- 
beloved son ; and already in his mind’s eye beheld himself dandling 
his little grand-children that were to be. 

One morning he was about entering the apartment of Gustavus, 
for the purpose of consulting him on the purchase of some jewels, 
intended as a present for the bride. The chamber of the young 
man was situated at one end of the room of M. d’Herbois. The 
entrance to it was through this latter, and also by a private stair- 
case, which allowed the young man to go in and out without dis- 
turbing any body. D’Herbois, just as he was about turning the 
handle of the glass door, the curtain of which was on his side, 
checked himself, on hearing the sound of voices. His son, he 
found, was not alone. 

‘Oh, ho!’ thought he, ‘ Gustavus is perhaps bidding farewell to the 
bachelor’s life. Can he be consoling some little beauty, who is 
reminding my young master of his broken vows?’ 

He raised the corner of the curtain, and was a little tranquillized. 
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The companion of Gustavus was aman. ‘ May be it is a creditor,’ 
thought he ; ‘ but this is a lesser evil.’ 

He placed himself so as to see and hear what was going on. 
Opposite to him, in the middle of his son’s room, stood a man of 
about the age of M. d’ Herbois, gray-headed, with a sharp and crafty 
expression of countenance, and person enveloped in a large farmer's 
riding-coat. 

‘My dear Peter,’ said this person, ‘listen to me 

‘ Peter?’ replied d’Herbois junior; ‘you are mistaken, Sir; my 
name is Gustavus.’ 

‘IT am not mistaken, for all that,’ continued the stranger; ‘listen to 
me, I entreat you, my good Sir; I am about to communicate a piece 
of news which fills me with joy ; my only fear, (and I confess it is a 
natural one,) is that it will not give you as much pleasure.’ 

‘Go on, Sir, said Gustavus; ‘nothing that is agreeable to an hon- 
est man can give me pain; speak out.’ 

The man, whose presence singularly annoyed M. d’ Herbois, delib- 
erately took a seat, and commenced thus: 

‘You know, my good Sir, that it is now about twenty years since 
Madame d’Herbois gave birth to a son. On account of the weak 
state of her health, she was not able to afford him nourishment her- 
self. A nurse was sought for, and it was my wife, Margaret Pithou, 
of Pontoise, who was selected.’ 

‘Ah! you are then my foster-father, cried Gustavus, with open 
arms ; ‘ walk in, walk in; my father and mother will be delighted 
to see you.’ 

‘Softly! softly!’ said Pithou; ‘neither Monsieur nor Madame 
d’Herbois must know that I am here, or have spoken with you, until 
we have had a little explanation together, and you know all.’ 

‘Until I know all! What is it, then, Monsieur Pithou? Pray go 
on, said Gustavus, impatiently. 

‘Patience, my good Sir; you shall hear all in good time.’ 

The more interesting and mysterious this conversation became, 
so much the more immovable did his philosophy hold Monsieur 
d’ Herbois, who scarcely dared move, or even breathe. 

‘ My wife and I,’ continued Pithou, drawling out his words, ‘like 
most of our neighbors, were at that time dealers in a small way in 
cattle. But provided the murrain did not get among the beasts, and 
our cows kept healthy, we managed in one way or another to make 
both ends meet at the end of the year. We were young then, and 
had one child, a few months older than the son of Monsieur d’ Hex- 
bois.’ 

‘Than me?’ exclaimed Gustavus. 

‘You shall see. As ill luck would have it, a speculator came 
down from Paris, with plenty of money, and established himself at 
Pontoise ; bought up the finest cows, built large stables, raised the 
price of hay and feed; and in short, broke up all the small dealers 
like us; for the veal and mutton of this Parisian were always the 
fattest and brought the best prices. One bad year ruined us. My 
wife took it sadly to heart, and fell ill; her poor foster child felt the 
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effects of her malady ; we dared not say any thing, lest it should be 
taken from us; in fine, my wife and the child of Monsieur d’ Her- 
bois both died on the same night. My poor Peter!’ continued 
Pithou, addressing Gustavus, ‘my poor Peter, I was then indeed in 
a situation to excite pity: nothing left me, no wife, no money, plenty 
of debts, and an infant in the arms, which looked up to me for sup- 
port. A thought from heaven suddenly seemed to strike me. Said 
I to myself, ‘ The rich are placed here to succor the poor, and render 
them assistance; but as they are often hard-hearted, selfish, and 
avaricious, we must have recourse sometimes to stratagem to obtain 
from their credulity what their indifference refuses.’ In pursuance 
of this idea, I gave out every where that my son was dead, and sent 
you, my own offspring, to M. d’Herbois, under charge of cousin 
Potard, who was herself the dupe of my trick. Yes, you are my 
own son Peter! my dear Peter!’ 

At the conclusion of this strange story, Pithou arose, drew Gus- 
tavus to him, kissed his forehead, his eyes, his hair, and bedewed 
the young man, who seemed lost in amazement, with paternal tears. 
‘ How otherwise, my dear child, said he, ‘could you have wished 
me to have acted?’ The time passed with Monsieur d’ Herbois has 
procured for you the advantages of a good education, and beside 
that, has been so much exemption from suffering for you. In truth, 
when I examine my motives, and think seriously of my conduct, I 
cannot repent of it. Since then, fortune has been more propitious 
tome. I came to Paris, engaged in trade, and as others have done 
before me, have made a handsome fortune. You see that I am too 
honest to allow you to profit by the riches of M. d’Herbois; we will 
confess all to him. Adieu, my dear Peter! I have full proofs of 
what I have told you; I am going to get them, and will take them 
myself to M. d’ Herbois.’ 


So saying, Pithou again embraced Gustavus, and departed by the 
private stairs. ‘ 

Monsieur d’Herbois, upon whom not a word of this conversation 
had been lost, knew not what to do or think. What! Gustavus, 
his son! the child of whom he had not lost sight for twenty years; 
whom he loved more than ever parent loved a son; for whom he 
had deprived himself of so many comforts; who bore his name; 
Gustavus to be called Peter! Peter Pithou! to be the son of another! 
Monsieur d’ Herbois was astounded, and in the utmost consternation 
ran to seek his wife. 

‘Madame!’ cried he,‘ Madame d’ Herbois, I have no longer a son; 
my son has been dead for twenty years !’ 

Madame d’Herbois was a woman of a lively disposition, who 
knew her husband well, and did not always take his words literally. 

‘ You frightened me,’ said she to him, laughingly; ‘but as you say 
that Gustavus has been dead for twenty years, I reassured myself 
when I thought of the good appetite he had at breakfast this 
morning.’ 

‘Gustavus is not my son, Madame !’ 

‘What do you mean by that, Sir?’ 
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‘Good heavens, Madame, you do not comprehend me! I mean 
that he is no more your son than he is mine. Poor Gustavus died 
while nursing; we have got the son of Pithou, Peter Pithou!’ 

The amazed couple then recalled all the details of the early 
infancy of Gustavus. He had, in fact, been placed at nurse at Pon- 
toise, and the child had been brought home in consequence of the 
death of his nurse, Margaret Pithou. All that Pithou had related 
had the appearance of truth; perhaps, alas! was true. 

Gustavus at this moment entered his mother’s apartment, and 
M. d’ Herbois now for the first time remarked that the young man 
did not resemble him as much as he had formerly fancied ; in fact, 
he had neither the same eyes, the same features, nor the same figure. 
M. d@’ Herbois also mentally observed that the voice of Gustavus had 
the same tones as that of Pithou. Gustavus, embarrassed by his 
secret, knew not how to commence the painful disclosure ; his eyes 
filled with tears; he turned from M. d’ Herbois toward his wife, with- 
out daring to address or embrace either of them. 

‘Come to my arms!’ passionately exclaimed Madame d’ Herbois ; 
‘come here, my child; we know every thing; but you are, yes, you 
are my son; I feel it in my love! I feel it in my heart! Come to 
me, my dear son!’ 

‘You know every thing?’ said Gustavus; ‘has Pithou, then, 
already brought his proofs?’ 

‘No, my child, but your father overheard it all.’ 

A domestic entering, announced to M. d’Herbois that a person 
was waiting to see him in his study. 

‘It is that Pithou,’ said he, as he left the mother and son dissolved 
in tears. 

In the study he found his friend Durand. 

‘My good friend,’ said Durand to him, as you are about marrying 
your son, I thought you would like to have this beautiful cameo that 
I have recently met with. I think it the finest I have ever seen. 
Look at it; and it is not dear either.’ 

‘To the devil with your cameo, and with the wedding, and with 
my son too!’ cried d’ Herbois, beside himself with passion. 

‘Hey day! what’s the matter now?’ inquired Durand; ‘has 
Gustavus been getting into any scrape ?’ 

‘There is no such person as Gustavus. I have no longer any 
son; there is only one Pithou; confounded be the whole race! one 
Peter Pithou!’ 


D’ Herbois then recounted to his friend the sad discovery he had 
just made. 

‘ Well, well,’ said Durand, coolly, ‘this is not so bad after all; the 
matter may be amicably settled ; M. Pithou will doubtless listen to 
reason. He will possibly consent to leave Gustavus the name 
which he has hitherto borne ; and since you possess the affections 
of the young man, what difference, after all, does it make to you ?’ 

‘ What difference does it make to me!’ replied M. d’ Herbois, ina 
fury. ‘ What difference? I have lost my son, my blood, my life! 
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They have left me in his stead the descendant of a Pithou! And 
do you ask me what difference does it make !’ 

‘Patience, patience, my good Sir! Have you not always loved 
him until now as if he were your son? Have not your paternal 
bowels yearned toward him, as if in fact he had been Gustavus and 
not Peter? Take my advice, my friend; arrange this matter with 
Pithou. The young man will never lose the affection he bears you, 
and it will be Pithou, and not you, who will have the worst of the 
bargain.’ 

‘ The wretch!’ continued d’Herbois, pacing the room with hur- 
ried strides ; ‘to have played the fool with me in this manner! to 
have trifled thus with my affections! But there are laws against 
crimes like this! Thank Heaven! we live in a civilized land; we 
have the code ; the substitution of children is punishable in France ; 
T will invoke the law; I will bring the culprit before the tribunal, 
and he shall receive the reward of his guilt.’ 

‘But consider, replied Durand; ‘there were many extenuating 
circumstances in this offence of Pithou. He was suffering from 
want; his mind was distracted by grief for the loss of his wife. To 
be sure, nothing can justify a crime; but if any thing could excuse 
one, would it not be the anxiety of a father to save his child from 
imminent death? Beside,’ continued Durand, ‘ observe the conduct 
of this man. As soon as he becomes wealthy, and is able to pro- 
vide for him, he comes to reclaim his son. He is not willing that 
he should enjoy any longer the advantages of your wealth; he does 
not even wait until his child has consummated an advantageous 
marrage. All these circumstances would plead strongly in favor of 
Pithou, in a court of justice. And, in fact, the offence is not the 
complete substitution of a child; it is merely a temporary one ; and 
the court would probably adjudge Pithou to pay to you the expenses 
of the education of Gustavus, or Peter; this would be all.’ 

But poor M. d’Herbois weuld not listen to his friend. He gave 
himself up to all the violence of his passion, and began already to 
feel in his heart a strange aversion to a son, whom until now he had 
so tenderly loved. 

‘Yes, yes,’ said he, ‘he has the very voice and look of Pithou ; 
his gestures, his walk. No doubt this Peter Pithou junior will turn 
out a rogue, like his father.’ 

‘ But only one word,’ said Durand ; ‘ take my advice; marry Gus- 
tavus, who is not to blame in this matter, and buy this beautiful 
cameo. You will never get another such a chance.’ 

‘I beg you, Sir, to hold your tongue about that cursed cameo!’ 
said d’ Herbois, sternly, to his friend. 

‘But remember, my good Sir, you are a philosopher, and have 
defied the whole world to disturb the serenity of your soul, or the 
tranquillity of your spirit.’ 

‘ Philosopher! when I have lost my only child!’ 

‘ You have lost nothing. Gustavus is in good health As for the 
one that died twenty years ago, you have never known him; in 
fact, have scarcely seen him. Beside, where is the merit and 
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advantage of philosophy, if it is not able to console you under 
afflictions ; to moderate grief, and impart to the mind the calmness 
requisite to diminish evil, and enable yéu to arrive at truth ?’ 

Instead of making answer, the philosopher burst into tears ; two 
briny streams flowed down his cheeks, attesting the vanity of his 
stoicism, and the superiority of Thales of Melitus over Thales of 
Paris. 

‘Ah ha!’ exclaimed M. Durand, on witnessing the deep humilia- 
tion of his friend, ‘have I then conquered your philosophy? But 
cheer up! Lapierre! Lapierre! come this way.’ 

Lapierre entered ; he had laid aside his livery, and had on still 
the farmer’s large coat. 

‘Here is Pithou, and there is no other; it is Lapierre, my valet. 
The claim he sets up for your son is all a matter of moonshine. I 
was acquainted with all the circumstances, and laid my plans 
accordingly. The true Pithou is still at Pontoise, employed in fat- 
tening calves. He has married a second time, has a score of children, 
and has no thoughts of coming here to claim a son who is none of 
his. And now, Monsieur Philosopher, is it thus you put in practice 
the professions you are daily preaching? Is it thus you exemplify 
the maxims of the great Thales? Let but misfortune touch your 
little finger, and you are beside yourself: you examine nothing, nei- 
ther the truth, nor even the probability of a thing; and before the 
slightest proofs are laid before you, you withdraw your affections, 
almost discard your child, and are eager to send a man off to the 
galleys! And yet one of the maxims of Thales was, ‘ Never decide 
any thing rashly,’ 

M. d’Herbois, confused and crest-fallen, hung down his head, and 
by his silence confessed that the trial had been too severe for his 
philosophy. Being, however, fortunately possessed of a large stock 
of good-nature, which is sometimes better than philosophy, he did 
not think it worth his while to quarrel with his friend. Poor Gus- 
tavus alone suffered from the trial. M. d’Herbois from that time 
forth could no more trace in his features that resemblance to himself 
of which he had formerly been so proud; and when the young man 
spoke, ‘ That is not my voice,’ said he to himself; ‘it is the very tone 
of Pithou.’ 

And so Gustavus, although suitably married, did not get posses- 
sion of the country-house at Sussy, which was so agreeable to 
M. d’Herbois during the summer season. Neither did the old folks 
discommode themselves in town, and the young couple resided on 
the second floor. 

Convinced in this manner of the vanity of his philosophy, 
M. d’Herbois quietly resumed his position as father and husband. 
‘It is impossible,’ said he, ‘to preserve one’s serenity, if our happi- 
ness is placed upon objects out of ourselves, and depends upon a 
wife or child. So when the mother of Thales besought him to 
marry, the sage replied, ‘It is not yet time. After a while she 
renewed her entreaties; ‘It is now too late,’ said Thales. 

In our days, the philosophy of most people commences the day 
after marriage. 
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Written during the difficulties of the boundary question in Maine, when Sir Jouw Hanvey, Governor of 
the provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia was deterred from actual hostility by the judicious conduct 
of General Scott, his personal friend. Prescort's nuble work of ‘Ferdinand and Isabella’ had just appeared, 
and the ‘Crayon Papers’ were in cuurse of publication. 





Gop bless thee! and thy joyous throat! 

Thy trill, thy churr, thy piercing note, 
My sweet canary! 

Thou gush of song, thou waterbrook 

Of joy, thou poem, doctrine, book, 
Vocabulary! 


Thou caged-up treasure of delight! 

That know’st to make a prison bright 
Through music’s ee: 

To swell thy rich notes in full tide, 

Or highest reach of sound divide 
Like Paganini! 


Where didst thou gain this wondrous lore ? 
Where that, (which | admire yet more,) 
The glad Philosophy, 
That smiles at iron bars and doors? 
In loneliness a spirit pours 
Of mirthful minstrelsy ? 


Wert ever old? or broken-hearted ? 

Hast ever from thy mate been parted 
To meet hereafter ? 

It cannot be; that gleesome strain 

Springs from a heart that ne’er knew pain — 
’T is almost Laughter! 


Now thou art still; thy chaunt is o’er ; 

Thou seem’st intent on something more 
Important to thee. 

Hast any thing to lose? or gain? 

What think’st thou of the war in Maine? 
And Sir John Harvey? 


Would’st Scott, or Prescott, rather be ? 

The Cotton crop — is ’t aught to thee? 
The Crayon Papers ? 

Art rich at heart? or yet to know — 

But hark! thy strain again doth flow, 
Again, in music, stirs! 


Ah Rogue! I see thee, have thee now — 
That leap from off the transverse bough, 
That knowing look, inspires ; 
The sound thow lov’st shall now be heard : 
‘Fresh seed and water for my bird, 
And sugar for his wires !’ J 


’T is done —and here ‘ King, Cawdor, Glamis,’ 
Not more to Macbeth were, than this 
Thy stock of seed renew’d 
Is joy to thee !— would I might draw, 
From thy bright gayety, a Law 
Of confidence and good : 
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Forget my bars, forget my cage 
Like thee ; my wants, my cares, my age, 
A lone and widow’'d bed ; 
And raise to Heaven thy magic song 
In words, that might to both belong, 
* Thanks for our daily bread.’ 


Joun WarTsrs. 


MEADOW-FARM: A TALE OF ASSOCIATION. 


BY THE AOTHOR OF ‘EDWARD ALFORD AND HIS PLAYFELIOW.’ 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 


‘Tus common notion has been, that the mass of the people need no other culture than is necessary to fit 
them for their various trades ; and though this error is passing away, it is far from being exploded.’ 


‘Sei¥r-CuLrurns:' CHANNING. 


Tue cultivation of the soil is the most easily learned of any art. 
It is falsely supposed that a certain degree of obtuseness, roughness, 
clod-hopper ignorance, is essential to the farmer; that intelligence, 
refinement, and science are poorly applied to agriculture. This is 
the impression that farmers themselves have; and as a body they 
mistrust the advantages of education as applied to their occupation. 
The cause of this impression may be traced to the fact, that most 
of the scientific farmers sink money in carrying on their farms, 
while they who doggedly plough, plant, and dig, as their fathers did 
before them, lay up money yearly. These successful men sneer at 
the gentleman-farmer, and deride his science ; and his yearly losses 
only confirm them the more strongly in their previous habits. Now 
they might be told that this gentleman farmer expects from the 
beginning to sink money; that he has taken up the cultivation of 
the land for amusement, health, or scientific experiment; that his 
object is not to make money, but to gratify his taste, or perhaps ben- 
efit the general farming interest of the country by his failures. It 
can easily be understood that a very erroneous notion of the value 
of science, as applied to agriculture, is likely to be drawn from such 
instances, and how the true farmer comes to mistrust the spirit of 
modern improvement. 

It is pretty well understood among farmers that no man can suc- 
ceed in their employment who hires his labor. The price of pro- 
ducts is so low that wages consume all the profits. And yet theré 
is a great deal of labor hired on the land by those who have lately 
begun to cultivate it; and the farmer should know that these per- 
sons can afford to lose five or six hundred dollars a year, and that 
they expect to do so, while learning the art of country life, and still 
be better off than they would had they continued in commerce at a 
yearly loss of as many thousands. 

Much surprise is often expressed by those unacquainted with the 
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facts, that the farm-houses of the country look so rough; that more 
attention is not bestowed upon the cultivation of shade-trees and 
pleasure-grounds. Why, they ask, are the houses unpainted? why 
is it that the farmer’s horse and cattle look as if they never felt the 
curry-comb? His harness looks as if it were never washed, and the 
owner himself only shaves on Sundays! Oh! farming must be a 
horrid business! So dirty! such smells! and so slovenly! It will do 
well enough in poetry and pictures, but Heaven preserve us from 
this harrowing, dung-heaving life ! 

It must be confessed that the first business of the tiller of the 
soil is to attend to his crops, his wheat-fields and corn-fields ; to 
think more of the fences around his pasture-lands than the flower- 
garden before his house. He must think first of these, and after- 


ward of ornament. It must be confessed that the man who makes- 


money or who keeps his farm from running him in debt, ‘in these 
times,’ must rise in the morning with his ‘ boys,’ eat with them and 
work with them. He must weara coarse frock and thick boots, and 
lead a rough but a healthful life. And we aver that the smell of 
the barn-yard is like a bed of violets, when compared with the reek- 
ing gutters of the city, and that the very gentlemen who take a pride 
in eating cheese ai/ alive, turn up their noses with a poor grace of 
consistency at the earth-worms the plough-share tums up in the 
furrow. 

It is worse than idle for any man to expect to better his condition 
in a pecuniary point of view, by turning gentleman farmer. If a 
person have a fortune already, he may lay out pleasure-grounds, 
fence in parks, make experiments in crops, try crosses in breeds of 
cattle, and set out trees for shade and scenery, and thus gratify his 
taste, and possibly make some discovery for-others to benefit by; 
but in his own case he will lose money; probably he expects it. 
What would any one think of a gentleman warrior or gentleman 
poet? that is, of a man who should hire all his fighting done or all 
his verses made. If success only crowns individual, personal exer- 
tion in all other matters, how is it that in this alone, in the primitive 
occupation of mankind, men expect it, without putting their own 
hand to the plough, and girding themselves for the labor? Itisa 
common remark among husbandmen that he who works with his 
‘hands’ gets double the amount of work out of them compared with 
him who only gives his orders and waits until they are accomplished. 
The general must lead his troops to victory ; he must endanger his 
own life if he would infuse bravery into the hearts of his soldiers ; 
and this principle is not inapplicable to the ‘boss’ of the farm. 

The snow was not yet off the earth when Rufus Gilbert and his 
companions reached their new home in Landsgrove. It was one 
of those late seasons when winter departs tardily and reluctantly, 
but which almost always repay the farmer by a year of abundance. 
Vegetation, when it does begin to appear, shoots up as if by magic, 
and hardly has the snow melted from off the hills before flowers are 
in blossom all over the valleys. But we must attempt to give the 
reader some idea of the situation of the place at which they had 
arrived. 
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The Green Mountains run north and south nearly in the centre of 
the State of Vermont, on the west sloping toward Lake Champlain, 
the Otter Creek river, and the eastern tributaries of the Hudson, 
and on the east to the Connecticut river. ‘The ascent begins on the 
eastern side almost as soon as you leave the river. At whatever 
point you attempt to cross the State, you meet hills which rise in 
regular succession, until you reach the summit of the ridge. The 
villages lie mostly in the valleys, although some are perched like 
watch-towers on the elevations or table-lands of the mountains. 

A small river runs through the southern part of the town of 
Landsgrove, on its way to join the Connecticut. Here it rushes 
through a narrow gap in the hills, in which its course was undoubt- 
edly once confined, where it formed a lake, now changed into a 
broad extent of rich meadow land. All about this little amphitheatre 
the hills rise, sometimes abruptly, and, on the north, by regular steps 
or plats of table-land. It was upon one of these latter that Rufus 
had built his house, fronting the south, and overlooking the whole 
extent of the farm he had purchased. 

Human contrivance could hardly have planned a situation so 
agreeable to the eye, or one better suitéd to the purpose for which 
he had made the purchase. Completely shut out from the rest of 
the world, and yet néar enough for all objects of trade and conven- 
ience, he owned the whole of this little valley, with enough of 
the upland for grazing. The widening of the river still left a small 
lake or pond in the centre of his domain, well stocked by nature 
with the daring trout which wanders fearlessly up the waterfalls in 
search of food; and this little sheet of water added much to the 
beauty of the prospect. The house, on an elevation itself, was pro- 
tected by still higher land from the eutting north winds, and the 
plain on which it stood was just large enough for barns, out-build- 
ings, and a garden plat. 

Our adventurers had enough to do from the very day of their 
arrival to improve the snow-paths in drawing in their wood for the 
next season; for the farmer must always be one year in advance of 
the elements, and during one winter draws and cuts his wood for 
the succeeding one. All hands were summoned to assist in this 
their first united task. One felled the proper trees, taking care to 
leave the sap-trees, the sugar-maple, untouched ; others, the weaker, 
drove the team and helped to load and unload, while the Stewarts 
cut the wood into the proper sled length, eight feet. In this form it 
was taken near the house and piled up, ready to be prepared, at odd 
moments of time, for fuel. And even in this simple operation, at 
the close of their first day’s labor, they were all astonished at the 
amount of work which had been accomplished. Each one, having 
an allotted part to perform, acquired new skill every hour, and no 
time was lost in changing from one kind of work to another. One 
man, with the lever power, can lift large logs on to a sled, and do 
his work alone; but he cannot do one fourth as much as four men 
can perform in the same time, because he loses time in adjusting a 
more complicated apparatus. He not only uses the lever, but rolls 
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the logs on an inclined plane, and these must be taken up and put 
down again for every stick of timber, while the four men, at one 
effort, lift it at once upon the sled. The mechanical powers enable 
one man to do alone what he could not do at all without their assist- 
ance ; but the advantage of their application is by no means univer- 
sal. On ship-board they are of incalculable service, standing in the 
place of seamen, whose maintenance and room is of great relative 
value ; for by means of the capstan, ten men can raise an anchor, 
which, without it, one hundred men could not start; and two men 
will run up a sail with a pulley, which would resist the strength of 
many hands. Now any one can see that to keep one hundred men 
solely to raise the anchor and run up the sails, and who could not in 
the intervals be employed profitably otherwise, would be a great 
expense. But on a farm, if it be large enough, no hour is lost; so 
that ten men united will accomplish more than ten times as much 
as one man working alone, with all the mechanical power he can 
bring to his assistance. And as the mechanical powers when com- 
bined are capable by one pound of power of lifting millions of 
pounds’ weight, so the force, strength, and capacities of men may be 
so arranged and systematized, the second acting on the results of 
the first, and the third on the second, and so on, to produce effects 
which individual actors would never dream of- 

Unimportant as this first effort of their united labor might seem, 
all the young men were highly delighted with their success, and as 
they met in the common hall of the house at supper, Ruth, Clara, 
and the mother of the Stewarts had a story to tell about the expe- 
dition with which all domestic affairs had been arranged. One had 
taken supervision of the sleeping-rooms, another of the kitchen fur- 
niture, and a third had arranged the library, as it was called, a room 
which was to answer the threefold purpose of school-room, chapel, 
and lecture-hall. The woodmen returned to find every thing in 
order, a plentiful supper spread for their repast, and smiling faces 
all around the board ; as people are always cheerful when they have 
done good actions. 

Rufus Gilbert, as he sat at the head of the full table, for they 
numbered fourteen souls, and glanced at the happy countenances of 
his friends, felt as if his experiment was no longer doubtful. The 
party lingered long over the table, which each one might feel was 
his own, talking of the various duties of the next day, of the friends 
they had left; and the infant delight of two orphan children Rufus 
had brought with him, whom the novelty of the scene excited to ask 
a thousand questions, was not repressed amid the general satisfac- 
tion. Their impressions were listened to with attention, their inqui- 
ries answered, and the little fellows became careful what they said, 
when they found that their careless words were replied to in ear- 
nest. At length, when the company had separated for the night, 
all except Rufus and Philip, who were too full of hope to regard 
fatigue, the two young men drew together before the fire, to com- 
pare their impressions of their progress, each afraid to speak first, 
lest the other should think him extravagant; but Philip could not 
be silent. 
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‘The happiest day of my life!’ at length broke from him. 

‘And of mine!’ responded Rufus. 

‘ Brother, friend, let us thank God for this hour!’ said Philip, 
grasping the hand of Rufus, ‘for preserving us along our journey, 
for bringing us together to this peaceful home, in health and strength; 
for my heart is too full for any words but prayer.’ 

‘Most cheerfully and devoutly, said Rufus. And the brothers 
knelt together, and Philip prayed for all beneath their roof; and not 
alone for them, but for the poor, the oppressed, the ignorant, arid the 
destitute in all lands. They rose from their knees calmer and better 
prepared to talk together. 

‘[ have read somewhere, said Rufus in the course of their con- 
versation, ‘and the remark struck me as forcible at the time, that 
men ought to mistrust too favorable beginnings. If in any under- 
taking every thing goes very smoothly at first, if no obstacles meet 
you, no misgivings cloud you, you may be sure there is something 
wrong in your plan. And this quaint wnter then remarks, to sup- 
port his theory, that the early blossoms are apt to be nipped by the 
frost.’ 

‘And the Scripture hath it still more pointedly ; indeed, what very 
wise or very true saying has not a parallel passage in the Bible? I 
have often thought that a most interesting book might be made, 
showing how much even Shakspere accords with the sacred page.’ 

‘The Bible was once read more thoughtfully than it is now,’ said 
Rufus ; ‘it made a more important part of the instruction of the 
youth ; its words fell with a deeper accent upon the heart of the 
young man; it was handled reverently and read devoutly. Shaks- 
pere must have been familiar with it, or himself divinely inspired.’ 

‘Then you argue failure from our happiness to-night, said Philip. 

‘No, but let us study caution ; you did not hear me out, for I have 
a commentary to make. Early success makes men heedless ; obsta- 
cles and difficulties render them thoughtful and wary. But it is 
better not to be excited with our first gains, and then we shall have 
no need of this severe training. Think of this. I will think of it 
myself; good night. Having succeeded in cooling his own ardor 
by attempting to bring Philip’s feelings down to temperate heat, 
with a meaning smile on his face, Rufus retired to repose. 





CHAPTER SIXTH. 
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HE SUGAR CA RF. 





‘ Tusre might you have beheld one joy crown another.’— Taz Wintzr’s Tace. 








As soon as the snow began to melt, another important item of 
the spring work of the Vermont farmer demanded the attention of 
the household; no less a business than the making of maple sugar. 
To this all hands repair, in expectation of many a sweet lump not 
only of sugar, but of a taste of cherry lips and rosy cheeks. The 
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lads and lasses of the green mountain region begin to lick- their lips 
about the middle of March. The season of the frolic varies many 
weeks in different years. When warm spring days are succeeded 
by cool, freezing nights, when the light snows begin to fall, called 
the ‘poor man’s manure,’ from an idea, true or false, that they fer- 
tilize the land, then the sap begins to run, and all hie to the sugar- 
camp to work and play by turns. 

The place selected for operations is often near a clump of hem- 
lock frees, amid whose thick branches a temporary shelter is erected. 
Boards, straw, and buffalo robes secure a warm and deep sleep 
after the excitement of the sugaring. Blazing fires burn up here 
and there, over which the huge kettles, containing the sap, are 
suspended on cross sticks, replenished now and then from the 
extempore buckets, troughs roughly hewn in blocks of hard wood, 
which hang to receive the drippings, drop by drop, from the incisions 
made in the tree. After it has been boiled to a proper consistency, 
it is suffered to cool, and with no more labor, becomes the famous 
maple sugar, the delight of all children and many full-grown people. 
It is run in fanciful moulds, and easily assumes any shape when in 
a moist, warm state. The Indians prepare it in bark, curiously 
ornamented with quill work and beads, and sell it to travellers at an 
exorbitant price. 

Since the abolition movement, many of the members of which 
society make a virtue of consuming nothing raised by slave-labor, 
this sugar has become a more important article of trade, and the 
trees which produce it are guarded with great care. The temper- 
ance cause, too, is giving it a new value, as many have the idea 
that spirit cannot be extracted from it so well as from the West 
India molasses, which favorite ‘sweet’ning’ of the Yankee is getting 
into disrepute with the ultras; a fact which speaks louder for their 
zeal than their knowledge. So it is engaged in as a serious matter 
of profit, and the hilarity and fun that once were ripe in the sugar- 
camp is departed. In former days it yielded not to husking frolics 
in enjoyment; it was the vintage of the north; but those days are 
gone, with many a simple custom and innocent pastime which the 
spirit of modern improvement is frowning down. 

Formerly the expedition lasted several days, and the sugar- 
makers slept in the woods; now the increased population of the 
State affords a house near to the orchards. Our friends were deter- 
mined to make the most of the time, and Rufus was glad of a little 
amusement for the band, but newly leagued together, to wean the 
thoughts of the home-loving from their old to their new abode; to 
create pleasant associations about the place not yet honored with a 
name. 

As soon as a light fall of snow was succeeded by a warm, 
sunshiny day, they all repaired to the woods, and a thrifty clump 
of trees having been found, commenced their work. The place 
was not a mile from their house, but a hut was erected as fora 
regular, old-fashioned encampment, and conveniences for sleeping 
were not forgotten. And it was well they were not omitted, for 
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late in the afternoon, as they were thinking of returning home, 
there burst upon them a crowd of visiters from the neighboring 
settlements, who had waited for this time to make their introduction 
to their neighbors, wisely choosing a day of merriment, when the 
heart is open, to spur on their own bashfulness and insure a cordial 
reception. 

If any one is surprised that the news of the contemplated gath- 
ering should get abroad so quickly, he has only to live in the 
country to discover that it is in vain to attempt secrecy in any 
thing. Whether birds, dogs, or cats carry news, we will not pretend 
to say; but all we know is, that one may gain information to any 
extent about any body, who is worth the notice, in a country village. 
The fact proves the skill that may be acquired in any art by perse- 
vering industry, and the fact is all we can state, leaving the wonder 
unsolved still, for the future investigation of some writer upon the 
mysteries of human life in general. 

We say it was well the sleeping-berths were not omitted, for so 
numerous was the gathering, that when night drew on, our friends 
found that beside taking up all the spare beds in the house, and 
leaving a goodly number in the hut, they should be obliged to give 
others a bed in the barn, on the hay-mow. But to this the Ver- 
monter does not object, occasionally, when on a frolic; and, indeed, 
one very essential part of a frolic in the country, and in the city, 
and in every place, is the doing of things, not better, more joyously 
and handsomely than usual, but differently. If a man sleep on 
feathers at home, and in a carpetted room, and eat witha silver fork, 
it is a frolic to him to eat with his fingers, drink from large leaves, 
and find rest even in a barn. 

The hospitality with which the visiters were greeted, the trouble 
of having their home turned upside down, for one night, was no 
loss in any sense to the band; for on the next morning, as the day 
was favorable, they all turned out to assist in making sugar in 
earnest ; and, before they departed, left the most ample proof of 
their good wishes and sense of Rufus’s kindness. One remem- 
bered that he had brought a keg of butter in his sleigh, which his 
father had sent, begging Mr. Gilbert’s acceptance ; another unloaded 
baskets full of dried apples, as his offering of friendship with the 
new neighbors; a third, a brawny youth of eighteen, was tugging 
to lift alone a barrel of something from his sleigh, to show his 
strength to the girls; (every Green Mountain boy being required, 
before he can be considered marriageable, to load and unload his 
barrel of cider;) a task rather beyond his powers. John Stewart 
stepped forward to assist him, and asked the nature of the contents 
that made his lift so heavy. 

‘Some of our best cider; the first run from the orchard green- 
ins,’ said the youth. 

‘We drink no such stuff here,’ said John; ‘but Mr. Gilbert will be 
very glad to take it to make into vinegar.’ 

‘Vinegar!’ exclaimed the young man, opening his eyes to be 
certain he was not dreaming, ‘make that cider into vinegar! It 
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won't be made into vinegar. You might bring all the teototellers 
at once to look sour at it; swear at it; damn it up hill and down, 
and finally keep it into the middle of eternity, and then pour outa 
mug, and it would sparkle as bright as ever.’ 

It was touching the young farmer on a tender point to speak dis- 
paragingly of his cider; and this has been the great obstacle to be 
got over in the Temperance reform. ‘Thousands have refused to 
have any thing to do with the cause, because cider was forbidden in 
the pledge; and in our opinion the bigots in this cause (for Temper- 
ance has its bigots as well as other causes) have presented the 
question in an untenable form. They have attempted to show that 
a natural fruit of our region, which cannot be preserved for any 
length of time, except by expressing the juice, which is slightly 
mixed with alcohol, is a deadly poison. Now the farmer who has 
hundreds of bushels of apples yearly, beside those which are fitted 
to keep sound, knows no other course than to make them into cider; 
and he argues that the natural product of the soil on which he dwells 
cannot be a poison ; he knows that the sit, as he calls it, meaning 
the alcoholic principle, in the juice of the apple, preserves it; and 
when the Temperance apostle comes to him and tells him that this 
gift of God is a rank poison, he is disgusted with the whole subject, 
and doubts the sincerity and honesty of those who really are the 
friends of man, and who are laboring at a pecuniary loss for his and 
others’ good. 

The course of Rufus was quite otherwise. The noise attracted 
the attention of the whole party, and twenty or more young farmers 
gathered about the youth, who stood over his barrel of cider, ready 
to support its merits. 

‘Thank your father in my name,’ said Rufus, approaching the 
place, for his kind offer. We will accept it gladly, and doubt not it 
is as good cider as any in Vermont; he no doubt will suffer us to 
use it in any way we please.’- The opportunity was too favorable 
to be lest; so he went on to explain why he did not drink it, and the 
league which had been made with his companions, which in short 
hand amounted to this. 

All the gifts. of Providence are good in their place. Men have 
the power of perverting the blessings of Heaven to curses. It 
sometimes becomes necessary to abstain from innocent acts, because 
others deduce wrong inferences from them. Cider and wine, which 
in their nature contain alcohol, when drank in moderation, are salu- 
tary to health, and are nourishing to the body; but we agree to 
abstain from them because it is dangerous for those whose constitu- 
tions have been debilitated by intemperance to indulge in these 
luxuries. They bring back the old disease in such cases. And 
as Paul said he would eat no meat (a thing good in itself) if his 
doing so caused his brother to offend, so we have agreed to deny 
ourselves cider and wine, for the sake of our fellow-men. 

It was evident from the looks of all, that they cared more for the 
reputation of their cider than for the liquor itself; and when Rufus 
had finished his remarks, the youth who had brought the barrel was 
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the first to propose that it be emptied upon the ground. It was 
done with a shout; and so much influence had the words of Rufus, 
that, with one accord, they all joined in a compact, on the spot, to 
abstain from cider and all intoxicating drinks. Never did a sugar 
party terminate more agreeably or profitably for all concerned. 


I. 


Ox! say, can honor lost, 
And a bright, unspotted name 
Come back to cheer the tempest-tossed, 
And cleanse him of his shame ? 


if. 


Say! can an erring heart, 
That still has thoughts of good. 
Return once more to the shining part 
Of life, where once it stood ? 


Itt. 


Can those who are more just 
And innocent than he, 
Refuse unto their kindred dust 

Their love and sympathy ? 


Iv. 


Is man more just than Heaven ? 
Shall he, himself so weak, 
Who needs each hour to be forgiven, 
No words of pardon speak? 


v. 


Can they, who held him dear, 
Forget his errors past, 
And on his penitential tear 
Aflection’s glances cast? 


vi. 


Oh! yes! all this may be— 
But never, never more, 
Will he feel the sweet and childlike glee 
He felt in days of yore. 


Vit. 


His eye can never more resume 
Its calm and fearless gaze ; 
For the pureness of his heart is gone, 
The freshness of his days! dhe 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


LECTURES ON THE CiviIL GOVERNMENT OF THE HEBREWS. By E. C. Wines, Author of ‘ Two 
Years in the Navy,’ Works on Education, etc. Delivered at the New-York Society Library 
Rooms. 

WueEN we first saw the advertisement of Mr. Wines in the public journals, it 
struck us that the theme he had chosen for his lectures was a dry one, and that it would 
scarcely be found to interest the general public; but we were greatly in error. It was 
not only an unhackneyed subject, of intrinsic interest, but it was one that had never 

before been treated in the manner in which it was presented by Mr. Wines. We are 

no longer surprised that the lectures should have drawn together overflowing audiences 

in Philadelphia, nor that they were received with the most marked approbation in our 

own metropolis. Although the chief authority whence the materials of the discussion 

are drawn is the Bible, a book in every body’s hands, yet the facts in the record are 

brought by Mr. Wines into such new and sometimes almost startling relations, that 

while they impart important instruction on a subject venerable by its hoary antiquity, they 

have yet all the charms of novelty torecommend them. Even acute and diligent students 

of the Scriptures, after listening to his discourses, must confess that they have not exhaus- 

ted its riches, especially so far as they treat of the great principles of social organization 

and constitutional government. Indeed, one of their best fruits will be to send the 

hearer with a keener spirit of inquiry, and with increased patience and industry of inves- 

tigation, to the ‘ Lively Oracles.’ The dectures are conceived in a liberal and philosophi- 

cal spirit, and evince an ardent attachment to, and a firm faith in, our republican institu- 

tions. They are written with thorough scholarship and learning, and in a style always 

lucid and vigorous, often glowing and elegant. In a word, Mr. Wines takes hold of his 

subject like a man who is conscious of his strength, and he almost invariably carries the 

sympathies and convictions of his audience along with him, even when advancing 
opinions quite out of their ordinary habitudes of thought. He has shown how thoroughly 
a subject, which has been commonly regarded as belonging exclusively to scholars, can 
be brought within the grasp of the popular mind. Whatever currency his elaborate and 
most interesting disquisitions on the laws and government of the Hebrews may have, 
will be so much subtracted from the strength of infidelity, and added to the cause of 
sacred learning and religion. 

The lecturer commenced with a reference to the magnificent sepulchral remains of an 
unknown city on the banks of the Ganges, in Central India, as an emblem of the uncer- 
tainty which accompanies most of our researches into the events of remote antiquity. 
The writings of the best of the Greek historians were represented as filled with contra- 
dict‘ons, and with mutual charges of error and falsehood ; and several striking instances 
of historical doubt were adduced; as, whether the famous Trojan war ever actually 
occurred or not; whether Semiramis lived two thousand or seven hundred years before 
Curist ; and whether the Great Cyrus fell in battle near the snowy Caucasus, or died 
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in peace in his palace at Persepolis. The noble historic record of Moses was contrasted 
with the confused and incredible fictions which disfigure all other ancient annals ; and a 
just eulogium was passed upon its clearness and consistency. Mr. Wines’s brief but 
clear analysis of the political and social institutions of the various ancient Asiatic dynas- 
ties, as also of Egypt, Sparta, Athens, and Rome, fully established his main position in 
reference to them, that they knew nothing about the true principles of civil liberty; but 
were, at all times, governed either by arbitrary men or arbitrary /aws. A sober, rational, 
well-poised, and well-guarded national freedom was nowhere to be met with in the 
ancient world, except in Palestine, under the occupancy of the Hebrews; and all 
antiquity did not afford a single example of a state, where the PEOPLE exercised any just 
influence in public affairs, till we come to the Jewish republic. The far-famed Spartan 
Institutes were discussed with merited severity. ‘Their barbarous and even brutal char- 
acteristics were drawn in strong relief, but without a single darker shade than truth 
required. It was admitted that the Spartans were the bravest, the most warlike, the 
best skilled in the art military, the most politic, the firmest in their maxims, and the 
most constant in their designs, of all the people of Greece ; but in making them so, 
Lycurgus had stripped them of almost every quality of men, and caused them to put on 
the fierceness of savage beasts. The war-laws of ancient times were sketched in vivid 
but truthful colors. One cannot but regard with horror the spirit of barbarity and cruelty 
that reigned in almost every ancient nation. Death or slavery was the inevitable portion 
of the vanquished. Cities reduced to ashes ; sovereigns massacred in cold blood, and cast 
outa prey to dogs and vultures ; children crushed to death at the breast ; queens dragged 
unworthily in chains, and outrage and humiliation added to the rigors of captivity ; these 
were but the common consequences of victory. And to crown all, the horrible practice 
of poisoning the arrows to be used in battle was almost universal. The general military 
regulations of Moses were examined and contrasted with those of the other nations ; 
and, though undeniably severe when compared with the war-laws of our day yet most 
essential modifications, tending to the progress of refinement and humanity, were intro- 
duced into his military code. The severities exercised toward the Canaanites formed no 
part of the general war-system, having been employed by special warrant and for a 
specific purpose — the punishment and prevention of idolatry and unnatural lusts. 

The institution of slavery was next discussed at considerable length ; and an interest- 
ing and instructive contrast was drawn between the condition of bond-service as it 
existed among the Hebrews and in the other nations. The relation of slavery is so 
ancient that its origin is lost amid the shadows and uncertainties of early legendary tra- 
ditions. It is, however, a most curious fact, that probably more than one half of the 
human family have at all times been in bondage to the other, and have been looked upon 
as the rightful property of their masters. Gibbon estimates the slave population of the 
Roman Empire at sixty millions, fully a moiety of the whole ; and the proportion of the 
slaves to the free citizens in Greece almost exceeds belief, being, according to the 
accurate Mitford, more than four to one. In reference to Eastern nations. we are with- 
out these exact statistics ; but we have every reason to believe that the slave population 
was immense. In all these nations the slaves were reduced to the lowest possible 
depression ; and were, in every sense, at the absolute disposal of capricious, greedy, 
imperious, and merciless owners. They might be tortured, maimed, or put to death, 
without let or hindrance from the civil power. Mr. Wines gave a variety of deeply 
interesting details in illustration of these positions. Moses did not abolish slavery ; he 
could not do it, without a miracle wrought upon men’s minds. He was too wise to make 
the attempt, when failure would have been the certain consequence. But he so modified 
and softened the relation; he so fenced it about with checks, and restrictions, and guar 
anties; that it was disarmed of most of the evils flowing from it in other countries. Ser 
vitude, under the institutes of Moses, at least so far as Hebrew servants were concerned, 
resembled the system of apprenticeship in vogue in this country, where a child is bound 
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out for a certain number of years for a stipulated compensation, to be paid to the parent 
at the end of that period. In no nation, either ancient or modern, has slavery existed 
under so mild a form, and guarding the rights and persons of the slaves with such jealous 
care, as among the ancient Hebrews. These topics, and some to which we have not 
had space to allude, were discussed in the opening lecture. In his second, the learned 
Professor drew a portrait of the illustrious Hebrew sage and law-giver, developed the 
general policy of his laws, and traced the obligations of other nations, in their legislation 
and philosophy, to his institutes. Moses was described as possessing, in an eminent 
degree, all those endowments, natural and acquired, which form the character of a con- 
summate chief magistrate of a nation; an intellect of the highest order; a perfect 
mastery over all the civil wisdom of the age ; a judgment cautious, penetrating, and far- 
reaching in its combinations; great promptness and energy in action ; patriotism that 
neither ingratitude nor rebellion could extinguish, or even cool; a persuasive eloquence ; 
a hearty love of truth ; an incorruptible virtue ; and a freedom from selfish ambition, and 
a greatness of soul, in which none of the most admired heroes of ancient or modern 
times has ever surpassed him. These positions were proved and illustrated at large ; 
and the lecturer concluded his sketch with a beautiful para!lel between the military and 
civic character of Moses and WasHinGTon ; both were men whom their compatriots 
placed in the highest position, and both managed their authority so as to produce the 
‘ greatest good of the greatest number.’ 

In entering upon his account of the political system of Moses, Mr. Wines insisted, 
with great earnestness, that all the essential principles of civil liberty and constitutional 
government were as thoroughly embodied in his constitution, as they are in ours; and 
in fact, that that great charter of human freedom, the DECLARATION OF AMERICAN 
IN DEPENDENCE, which, like the writing on the wall of Belshagzar’s palace, has troubled 
the thoughts of many a tyrant, and caused his knees to smite one against the other, was 
but an echo from the deep thunders of Mount Sinai. His great maxims of policy were 
remarkably sound and judicious. The entire and absolute political equality of the whole 
body of citizens; the discouragement of a spirit of war and military conquest; the 
appointment of agriculture as the chief employment of the nation; the universal educa- 
tion of the people, especially in the knowledge of the history, constitution, and laws of 
their own country ; a firm union of hearts and sentiments ; and the indispensable neces- 
sity of a well-contrived and well-guarded system of checks and balances between the 
several departments of the government; these were the organic principles on which he 
founded his civil polity. The lecturer laid down the proposition broadly and without 
qualification, that there never was a nation, ancient or modern, in which the people stood 
upon so perfect a level in regard to political rights and influence as the Jews under the 
Constitution of Moses. Property in the soil is the natural foundation of power, and con- 
sequently of authority. Hence, the natural foundation of every government is laid in the 
distribution of its territory. If the prince own the lands, as was the case anciently in 
Egypt, and is now in many Eastern governments, such prince will be absolute ; for the 
people, holding of him, and at his pleasure, will be in the condition of slaves rather than 
of free men. Ifthe land be shared among a few men, the rest holding as vassals under 
them, as in the feudal system, the real power and authority of government will be in 
the hands of an aristocracy, or nobility, whatever power may be lodged in one or more 
persons, for the sake of greater unity in counsel and action. But if the lands be equally 
divided among all the members of a society, the true power of such government will 
reside in all the members of the society, and the society itself will constitute a real 
democracy, whatever form of union may be adopted for the better direction of the whole 
as a political body. Now this last is an exact description of the provision of the Hebrew 
constitution in reference to property in the soil. Moses legislated for a people without 
land, and who had their territories to gain at the point of the sword. He was not there- 
fore trammelled by any prescriptive rights, or long-established laws of inheritance. He 
was free to adopt any principle he might deem most expedient. The principle actually 
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chosen by him was that of the equal division of all the conquered territories among the 
whole six hundred thousand citizens ; and to render this equality solid and permanent, 
the tenure was made inalienable, and the estates thus originally settled in each family, 
were to descend, by an indefeasible entail, in perpetual succession, to all the heirs-male 
of the original proprietors. Such was the oldest of Agrarian laws. The wisdom of this 
provision was most refined and admirable. It made extreme poverty and overgrown 
riches alike impossible, and thus annihilated one of the greatest sources and engines of 
ambition. It gave every member of the body politic an interest in the soil, and conse- 
quently in the maintenance of public order and the supremacy of law over mob violence. 
It elevated labor to its just dignity, by making the virtues of industry and frugality 
necessary elements in every man’s character. It cut off the sources of luxury, that cor- 
ruptor and bane of states, by denying the means of it, and took away the strongest incite- 
ment to it in the example of others. It served to keep up that original equality of the 
citizens, which was fundamental to the legislation of Moses, and altogether conformable 
to its strong democratic spirit and tendency. It rendered it impossible for any Israelite 
to be born to absolute poverty, for it gave to each his hereditary modicum of land; a 
garden, an orchard, or an olive-grove. In preventing poverty, it cut off the most prolific 
source of emigration, and thus preserved unimpaired the strength and vigor of the state. 
It tended strongly to perfect the science of agriculture. And, finally, it served to bind 
every Hebrew to his native soil by almost indissoluble ties, and gave to the sentiment of 
patriotism an almost passionate fervor and intensity. The entire political equality of the 
citizens was proved by various other arguments, and illustrated with great copiousness 
of detail. , i 

The system of checks and balances between the several powers of government, pro- 
vided by the constitution of Moses, evinced the deepest political wisdom, and a most 
patriotic regard to the public liberties. History is full of proofs that restless and ambi- 
tious spirits are the growth of all times and nations. Now there are two principal 
methods of preventing the evils of ambition; either to take away the common occasions 
of ambitious views, or to make the execution of them difficult and hazardous. The 
Hebrew constitution made both these provisions in a manner equal, if not superior, to 
any known constitution of government in the world. Never did legislator labor with 
such eagle-eyed jealousy as Moses, to preserve the people from the dangers of ill- 
balanced power, or guard the public liberty with so many and so admirably-contrived 
defences against the projects of factions and restless ambition. We regret that we can- 
not follow the learned lecturer through his earnest and unanswerable argument in sup- 
port of these positions. All who heard it will yield a full assent to the remark with 
which he concluded it, that the provisions of the Hebrew government to prevent faction 
and ambition incomparably surpass all the constitutions of the famed Spartan law- giver 
for the same purpose, so celebrated in ancient story; nor would they have missed their 
praise, had they been published by a Lycurgus, a Solon, a Numa, or indeed by any body 
but Moses. The great principles of the Jewish law early became known to the contem- 
poraneous nations, and were powerfully felt in modifying their political institutions, their 
philosophical opinions, and their moral practices. This influence was traced in the 
clearest manner by Professor WINEs, in respect both to ancient and modern nations. 
He drew his proofs from the chronicles of the kings of Media and Persia ; from the his- 
tory of the Egyptian Ptolemies ; from the writings of Hermippas, Theophrastus, Clear- 
chus, Longinus, and even Aristotle, as well as those of Josephus and Philo; from the 
public records of France and Great Britain ; and from the whole structure of our own 
government, and the history of our jurisprudence. He maintained with great force, 
that it is to the laws of Moses, and not the politics of Greece and Rome, that we mod- 
erns are indebted for the great and precious principles of civil freedom. He referred to 
the fact as not a little remarkable, that when the presidents and professors of our colleges 
are most of them ministers of religion, a contrary impression is permitted to remain 
upon the minds of the young men, who are there receiving their education to be Ameri- 
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can citizens. He administered a rebuke to those gentlemen, because they do not give 
the writings of Moses a more prominent place in their systems of instruction, and 
because they do not more distinctly inform their pupils that the true elements of repub- 
lican liberty are to be sought in his institutions; but permit the Greek and Roman 
authors to monopolize their admiration and their gratitude. The very nations whose 
achievements in arts and arms these writers so eloquently commemorate, were not a 
little indebted to the genius of the Hebrew legislator for those principles and qualities 
in their institutions which awaken our youthful enthusiasm. 

In his third lecture, Mr. Wines showed that to suppress and supplant idolatry was the 
grand design, and constituted, as it were, the very soul, of the Mosaic Institutes. He 
entered into an elaborate and erudite examination of the qualities and tendencies of poly the- 
ism, and of the nature, design, and limit of the theocracy. He showed that the theocratic 
feature of the government was not an arrangement of the commonwealth, fundamentally 
different from the mouarchical, aristocratical, democratical, and mixed forms of govern- 
ment; but that, viewed as to its main design, it was nothing more than a name, or contri- 
vance, employed the more effectually to exclude idolatry. God took the name of king, as 
a title that conferred honor on the Israelites, and the great object of it was to supplant 
idolatry, without an infringement of that essential and precious principle of civil liberty, 
that mere opinions are not to be cramped and restrained by the pains and penalties of the 
civil law. Having cleared the ground by these preliminary disquisitions, the lecturer 
entered upon the analysis of the constitution itself. This part of the discussion was ex- 
ceedingly novel, philosophical, and luminous. Learned doctors in divinity acknowledged 
themselves instructed and charmed by his masterly dissection of the jus pudlicum of the 
Hebrews ; the texture and frame-work of their government ; the fundamental, organic law 
of their state. He proved, conclusively, that the government Moses instituted was a consti- 
tutional democracy, and that there were, properly speaking, neither nobles nor peasants 
under it, but a brotherhood of hardy and industrious yeomen, all politically equal, and 
having each an important stake in the maintenance of public tranquillity and order. The 
analogies between the Hebrew government and ours, in their substance, forms, and 
modes of administration, were shown to be, many of them, most close and surprising. 
The radical features of that ancient and venerable social compact were stated thus: 
Each of the twelve tribes formed a separate, and in some respects, independent state, 
with a local legislature and supreme court of judicature, having absolute power within 
the limit of its reserved rights. Nevertheless, so long as the Constitution of Moses was 
preserved unimpaired, there was both a real and a vigorous general government and 
national administration. The nation might, with strict propriety, have been denominated, 
‘The United States’ of Israel. The government consisted of four departments; the 
chief magistrate, the senate, the oracle. and the congregation of Israel. This last was 
the popular branch, and consisted of deputies truly representing the nation, and faithfully 
embodying and carrying out the decrees of the popular will. The form of a legal enact- 
ment might have run thus: ‘Be it enacted by the Congregation of Israel, the Senate 
advising, the Judze presiding, and the Oracle assenting.’ There was a supreme national 
court at Jerusalem, to which difficult causes were adjourned from the local tribunals. 
And, finally, the organization of the tribe of Levi was such as to impart a vital action to 
the whole system, atthe same time that it served as a sort of counterpoise to the 
democracy, and prevented its excesses. All these positions, and many others not here 
enumerated, were sustained with an array of convincing arguments, drawn from the 
sacred writings themselves. 

The great Hebrew statesman foresaw that the time would come, when his countrymen, 
infected and dazzled by the example of the surrounding nations, would lose their relish 
for republican simplicity, and demand the splendors of a throne and a court. But it was 
neither his advice nor his wish that they-should have a king. He used every means to 
prevent it. He reasoned; he dissuaded; he expostulated ; he threatened ; he ut ered 
many solemn and fearful warnings against the dangers and horrors of despotism. If he 
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could not wholly resist the headlong proclivity of his nation to the regal form of govern- 
ment, he at least postponed the issue which he dreaded; he fenced about the royal 
power with a thousand unwelcome restrictions; and, by his glowing and withering 
denunciations against every form and species of despotism, he showed how thoroughly 
his own spirit was impregnated with popular principles; how deep was his hatred of 
tyranny and usurpation ; and how ardent and irrepressible his sympathy for the rights, 
the liberties, and the happiness of the people. Whoever, then, holds to the divine lega- 
tion of Moses, and therefore necessarily believes that a constitutional and representative 
democracy is a form of government stamped with the seal of the divine approval, while 
the monarchy was but granted in anger to the mad clamors of the people, will hence 
derive a new and forcible argument to cherish and defend the precious charter of our own 
liberties, since its type and model came originally from the depths of the divine wisdom 
and goodness. We are glad to learn that these very able lectures of Professor Wines 
are to be re-modelled, extended to eight, and repeated the ensuing season. A syllabus 
of them lies before us, which we shall have pleasure in presenting, when the time for 
their delivery shall have arrived. 


Tue SpanisnH Stupent. A Play in three Acts. By Henry Wapswortn LoncreLtow. In 
one volume. pp. 174. Cambridge: Joun OWEN. New-York: WILEY anp Putnam. 


Wirn what regularly-progressive steps Henry W. Lonerettiow has trod the path 
of fame! We can scarcely call to mind an American writer who has exhibited the 
industry of patient acquisition, the increasing refinement of taste, the expansion of fancy, 
and the enhanced delicacy of execution, which have distinguished the literary career of 
the author of the volume before us. Nor in depth of thought, and power of expression, 
have Mr. LonGreLLow’s writings fallen behind those of any of his contemporaries ; 
while in that winning sympathy with humanity, which finds a response in every bosom, 
it would be difficult to name his superior. It is not however for this Magazine — which 
has been the source through which the best and most voluminous portions of Mr. Lone- 
FELLOw’s poetical writings have been given to the public—to praise that which our 
readers know is its own best commendation. Nor can we, from the scores of pencilled 
and dog’s-eared pages of the beautiful volume under notice, select a tithe of the passages 
which we indicated as we read, rather with the hope than the expectation of being able to 
find space for them in our crowded pages. For the beautiful story, we shall, in justice to 
the publishers and the author, refer our readers to the volume which contains it and its 
accessories, unmutilated ; yet in the mean time we cannot resist an extract or two, as a 
sample of the execution of the verse. It is enough to ‘make lovers of us all,’ to read 
the annexed dialogue between the enamoured Preciosa and VicTorian: 


Prec. Dost thou remember when first we met? 
Vic. It was at Cordova, 
In the Cathedral garden. Thou wast sitting 
Under the orange-trees, beside a fountain. 
Prec. *T was Easter-Sunday. The full-blossomed trees 
Filled all the air with fragrance and with joy. 
The priests were singing, and the organ sounded, 
And then anon the great Cathedral bell. 
It was the elevation of the Host. 
We both of us fell down upon our knees, 
Under the orange boughs, and prayed together. 
I never had been happy, till that moment. 
Vic. Thou blessed angel! 
Prec. And when thou wast gone 
I felt an aching here. I did not speak 
To any one that day. 
Vic. Sweet Preciosa! 
I loved thee even then, though I was silent! 
Prec. I thought I ne’er should see thy face again. 
Thy farewell had to me a sound of sorrow. 
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Vic. That was the first sound in the song of love! 
Scarce more than silence is, and yet a sound. 
Hands of invisible spirits touch the strings 
Of that mysterious instrument, the soul 
And play the prelude of our fate. We hear 
The voice prophetic, and are not alone. 


If any doubt that Worpswortn’s ‘comfort in the strength of love’ can be exaggera- 
ted, let him or her ‘ inwardly digest’ the following picture of the power of this passion, 
drawn by VICTORIAN: 


Wruart I most prize in woman 
Is her affection, not her intellect. 
Compare me with the great men of the earth— 
WhatamI? Why, a pigmy among giants! 
But if thou lovest— mark me, I say lovest— 
The greatest of thy sex excels thee not! 
The world of the affections is thy world — 
Not that of man’s ambition. In that stillness 
Which most becomes a woman, calm and holy, 
Thou sittest by the fireside of the heart, 
Feeding its flame. The element of fire 
Is pure. Jt cannot change nor hide its nature, 
But burns as brightly in a gypsy camp 
As in a palace hall. 


How forcible are the following thoughtful lines : 


Hyp. Hast thou e’er reflected 

How much lies hidden in that one word now ? 

Vic. Yes; all the awful mystery of Life! 
I oft have thought, my dear Hypolito, 
That could we, by some spell of magic, change 
The world and its inhabitants to stone, 
In the same attitudes they now are in, 
What fearful glances downward might we cast 
Into the hollow chasms of human life! 
What groups should we behold about the death-bed, 
Putting to shame the group of Niobe! 
What joyful welcomes, and what sad farewells! 
What stony tears in those congealéd eyes! 
What visible joy or anguish in those cheeks! 
What bridal pomps, and what funereal shows! 
What foes, like gladiators, fierce and struggling! 
What lovers with their marble lips together! 


But we are admonished of our lack of space; and are left only room to say to every 
lover — whether of some precious maid, or more precious ‘ wife and mother now,’ or 


lover only of the beautiful and the true in poetry —to obtain the ‘ Spanish Student,’ and 
lay ‘its gentle teachings to the new- warmed heart.’ 


Crassicat StupiEs: Essays oN ANCIENT LITERATURE AND ART: with the Biography and Cor- 
respondence of eminent Philologisis. By Davrp Sears, President of Newton Theological 
Institution ; Professor B. B. Evwarps, of Andover, and Professor C. C. Feiton, of Harvard 
University. Boston: GouLp, KENDALL, aNnD LINCOLN. 





Tuts work will be warmly welcomed by scholars, and all true lovers of classical learn- 
ing. Professor Epwarps furnishes an essay upon the study of Greek literature, of 
classical antiquity, and upon the school of philology in Holland; President Srars pre- 
sents the reader with an article upon the schools of German philology, a very voluminous 
correspondence between eminent philologists in Germany, together with a history of the 
Latin language : and Professor FELTON contributes an admirable paper upon the Wealth 
of the Greeks in Works of Plastic Art; the superiority of the Greek Language in the 
use of its Dialects ; the education of the Moral Senti rent among the Ancient Greeks ; 
and, as we have reason, from internal evidence, to believe, the excellent ‘ Introduction.’ 
We are glad to learn from this last-mentioned treatise, that amidst the din of practical 
interests, the rivalries of commerce, and the great enterprises of the age, classical studies 
are gaining ground in public estimation. It is a much more common thing now for young 
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men to continue them after leaving college than in former days. ‘ The excitements of 
modern literature lend additional ardor to classical studies. The young blood of modern 
literature bas put new life into the literature of the dead languages.’ Gortue’s ‘ Iphi- 
genia,’ TaLrourp’s ‘ Ion,’ Mitton’s ‘ Samson Agonistes’ and its Dorian choruses, and 
the creations of the myriad-minded poet of England, are cited in proof of this position. 
In short, the benefits, direct and indirect, of classical study are so forcibly illustrated in 
this work, that we hope to see it widely diffused, as an offset against the declamations of 


the ignorant— who undervalue what they do not understand — against classical acquire- 
ments and sound learning. 


THe First Ten Cantos OF THE INFERNO OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. Newly translated into 
English verse. By T. W. Parsons. Boston: Wittiam D. Ticknor. 


Tue well-printed pamphlet before us, as will be seen from its title-page, is merely a 
specimen of a larger, and as we infer, yet unfinished attempt. We can hardly believe 
however that it will long remain incomplete, if the approving voice of capable judges 
shall have weight with the author, to‘ whet his purpose” Although the work must + 
needs abide a triple test, in a comparison with the original, with previous translations, 
and with finished English poems, it is our own belief, and that of others ‘ whose judg- 
ment cries in the top of ours,’ that it will endure the ordeal with honor to the translator. 
We regard Mr. Parsons’s translation as indeed excellent. The versification is melo- 
dious and smooth, and the translator has evidently been scrupulously careful to confine 
himself to the exact sense of the original. To the merits of the great creations of 
DanTE, it is of course quite unnecessary to advert ; but of the illustrious Italian’s claims 
to the character of a philosopher it may not be amiss to speak. We glean from a compre- 
hensive and instructive essay, addressed by the translator to the reader, that Dante was 
the greatest philosopher of his age. As early as the fourteenth century, he was familiar 
with the sphericity of the earth, and alluded to the existence of a western hemisphere. 
He was acquainted with the theory of winds, and had a curious insight into the phe- 
nomena of the production of rain. ‘ He hinted at the laws of gravitation, anticipated 
Newron’s theory of attraction and repulsion, and announced the tendency of the magnet 
to the polar star. He anticipated also the discovery of the circulation of the blood ; he 
described and explained the phenomena of the shooting stars ; and long before the tel- 
escope of GALILEo, he tanght us that the milky way was nothing else than the combi- 
nation of light with an immense number of smaller orbs.’ The fine etching of the bust 
of Dante, which forms the frontispiece of the pamphlet before us, indicates we think, 
beside the other noble characteristics of the poet, this philosophical bent of his mind. 
The translator’s lines on this bust are admirable. We annex a few forceful stanzas : 

‘Sex from this counterfeit of him The lips, as Cumz’s cavern close, 

Whom Arno shall remember long, The cheeks, with fast and sorrow thin, 
Hlow stern of lineament, how grim The rigid front, almost morose, 
The father was of Tuscan song. But for the patien; hope within, 
There but the burning sense of wrong, Declare a life whose course hath been 
Perpetual care and scorn abide ; Unsullied still, theugh still severe, 


Small friendship for the lordly throng ; Which, through the wavering days of sin, 
Distrust of all the world beside. Kept itself icy-chaste and clear. 


Faithful if this wan image be, Peace dwells not here ; this rugged face 
No dream his life was, but a fight ; Betrays no spirit of repose ; 
Could any BEATRICE see The sullen warrior sole we trace, 
A lover in that anchorite? The marble man of many woes. 
To that cold Ghibeline’s gloomy sight Such was his mien, when first arose 
Who could have guessed the visions came The thought of that strange tale divine, 
Of Beauty, veiled with heavenly light, When hell he peopled with his foes, 
In circles of eternal flame? The scourge of many a guilty line.’ 


We counsel Mr. Parsons to pursue the commendable task which he has allotted to 
himself, the commencement alone of which redounds so much to the credit of his taste, 
scholarship, and skill. He cannot fail of entire success 
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EarRLy WRITINGS OF THE LATE R. C. Sanps: Fourtu Notice.— We resume 
a consideration of the early writings of this true son of genius, in a brief review of a 
characteristic production of his pen, which we are sorry to say was never completed. 
It was the singular biography of ‘The Man who Never Laughed” It purported to be a 
‘German story ;’ but the veil of pretended translation was quite too thin to deceive the 
writer's friends, who perused the manuscript. It was entitled ‘ Tristan, the Grave.’ The 
hero was the son of a German Baron in the Duchy of Bremen, in Lower Saxony, ‘ who 
traced his ancestry up to Bruno the First.’ Tristan, when an infant, was a comely child, 
‘perfect in his parts and proportions, with a sober and serene countenance, which seemed 
to indicate that he was born to be a great dignitary in the church or in the state. His 
lady mother and her attendants soon noticed, however, a strange idiosyncrasy in the 
hopes of the family; which was, that he never laughed, nor indeed did his features 
assume the faintest appearance of smiling! He could cry, as other babes are wont to do, 
and shed as many tears as are usual in the period of childhood ; but after the squall was 
over, and the cloud cleared away, no sunshine illuminated his face and sparkled in his 
eyes. He looked as sedate as a little stone angel on a monument; his lips were as 
rigidly fixed; and his gaze expressed but little more intelligence. In vain they tickled 
and tousled him ; instead of chirruping and smiling, he showed his dissatisfaction at this 
appeal to his cutaneous sensibilities, by sneezing and snarling ; and if it was prolonged, 
by obstreperous lamentation. In vain did the maids snap their fingers, distort their coun- 
tenances, and make every variety of grimace and ridiculous posture before him. He 
seemed to look upon their monkey tricks with an eye of compassion, and relaxed not a 
whit the composed arrangement of his muscles.’ 

Little Tristan’s imperturbable gravity was a great ‘ thorn in the flesh’ of his mother, 
who attributed it to the diadlerie of a suspicious-looking old beldame, who hung about 
the premises just before he was born, and wrought the unhappy charm upon him. The 
old baron, however, treated the subject of his wife’s uneasiness with levity, and swore 
that when his son was old enough to understand Dutch, he would make him laugh till 
his sides ached. The learned Hieronymus Marascallerus, a great astrologer, who super- 
intended at present the baron’s kennel, and was to take charge of his son’s education, 
when he should arrive at a suitable age, also stoutly denied the agency of any diablerie 
in the matter; but said that Tristan’s sober demeanor was purely the result of natural 
causes, he having been born when Saturn and Jupiter were in conjunction in Libra. 
His temperament was therefore that of a generous melancholy ; but whether he would 
make a great poet, or politician, or captain, Marascallerus could not yet decide, as part of 
his ephemeris had been eaten by the rats, and he could not adjust the horoscope to his 
satisfaction! As Tristan grew up to be a tall boy, and verged to man’s estate, the same 
utter insensibjlity to ludicrous exhibitions and associations displayed itself in his physiog- 
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nomy and character. He was not unsocial in his disposition, but very condescendingly 
joined with the younger fry of the village ; and in all sports and games where violent 
exercise, or that dexterity which is called manual wit was concerned, he was distin- 
guished for length of wind and ingenuity. When any one of his playmates tumbled 
head over heels, broke the bridge of his nose, or put any of his articulations out of joint, 
he saw nothing but the detriment done to the body of the suffering individual, and was 
incensed by the boisterous and to him inexplicable merriment of the others. He listened 
to a droll story as he would to a tragical one ; taking an apparent interest in the inci- 
dents, but finding no farther relish in their strange combination, than as they might have 
been mere matters of fact. Ina bull he saw nothing but the ignorance of the maker ; 
and he did not detest puns, (if he ever heard any,) because he never suspected the jest. 
He heard his father’s crack-joke without any other expression than that of wonder, as if 
he half thought the old gentleman was crazy. 

As he grew in years, Tristan was greatly vexed to find that he lacked one of the 
common properties of his species, and that his company was by no means considered an 
acquisition in jovial society. A face all rosy and radiant with unquenchable laughter, 
though like that of one of Homer's divinities, was to him like the countenance of a 
baboon. He once asked MarascaLLerus whether he supposed any of the heroes, knights, 
and kings, recorded in ancient chronicles, ever wrinkled their faces and made hysterical 
noises, in the manner of those who were said to be laughing? He had several times 
practised before a mirror the detested corrugations which he had noted on the counte- 
nances of others ; but on such occasions he succeeded in producing no other expression 
than that which a Dutch toy for cracking nuts would wear, without any paint ; while his 
eyes seemed looking out above, in wonder and scorn at the performance of his lower 
features ; and he turned with disgust from the image of himself. Time, who travels on 
at his jog-trot pace, whether meu turn the corners of their mouths upward or downward, 
had carried Tristan along with him into the twenty-first year of his serious existence ; 
when his father the baron received a letter from one of his old friends, a brother Frei nerr, 
as nobly descended as himself. The writer stated that he was waxing old, and that the 
dearest object of his heart was to establish his only child, the fair Cune@unpa, com- 
fortably and according to her rank in the world, before he went out of it; and having 
heard much of the wisdom and good qualities of his old friend’s son, he was anxious to 
effect a union of two illustrious houses. Tristan professed himself ready to set forward 
on the mission forthwith. Provided with a suitable answer to the epistle which had been 
received, and a slenderly-furnished purse, and mounted on the least carrion-like looking 
steed the old gentleman’s stables could furnish, he set forth, MarascaLLerus stood 
by, wiping away his tears with the end of a dirty apron, which he wore at his more ser- 
vile occupations, and beseeching his pupil not to go for three days longer, as the planetary 
influence was just then most malign to all about commencing a journey. But Tristan 
put spurs to his wind-galled charger, and in a short time reached the boundary of his 
father's domains. Here the beast came to a sudden stand, and exhibited violent symp- 
toms of oppugnancy to the goadings and buffets he received, by way of encouraging him 
to proceed. Thrice did he wheel round, quivering in all his ill-assorted members, as if 
under the influence of powerful terror; and thrice did Tristan compel him to put his 
nose in the direction he wished to take. Then uttering a shrill and melancholy neigh, he 
started forward at his wonted miscellaneous gait. The natural curiosity of so grave a 


lover, touching the appearance and character of a mistress whom he had never seen, are 
forcibly depicted : 





‘Aut along the road the people at the inns treated him with great respect, taking him for a mes- 
senger intrusted with important secrets and despatches, from the sobriety of his looks and sericus- 
ness of his demeanor. Afier three days’ journey he reached the town of Stade, and after making 
a disbursement to the improvement of his outward man, repaired to the residence of Baron 
Ehrenfriedersdorf, his father-in-law elect. The baron’s dwelling stood in an old part of the town, 
and looked a little the worse for wear. Tristan felt a little queerish as he lifted the knocker, at 
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the antiquated and half-ruined gate-way. What sort of a young lady was Cunegunda Ehren- 
friedersdorf? Did she squint? and if so, was the obliquity single, double, or manifold? Had she 
a hump? and if so, where located? On her shoulder, or her back ; or how was its topography ? 
Was she subject to nervous spasms? If so, how did the twitchings exhibit themselves? All 
down one side of her face, or allover? Intermittently, or all the time? Had she had the small- 
pox? If so, were the cicatrices deep or shallow? Was her countenance rivelled by it, into lon- 
gitudinal or latitudinal seams, or promiscuously? Was she a natural, ora virago? All these 
doubts passed over the mind of the suitor as the iron fell from his fingers. A hollow sound rever- 
berated from the ruinous establishment, and the portal was opened by a decayed-looking serving- 
man, faded alike in years and in his livery. At sight of the grave-looking young man, he bowed 
respectfully, taking him for a candidate tor holy orders, if not a licentiate, and marshalled him 
across the court.’ 


The first thing the grave Tristan heard, as he followed the seneschal, was ‘an 
uproarious peal of laughter from an upper story and a female organ.’ The Baron 
EHRENFRIEDERSDORF and his family were at the dinner-table ; and finishing his third 
bottle, he was telling one of his favorite High Dutch stories ; at which his guests, as in 
duty bound, including his fair daughter, were in a roar of laughter, of that sort which the 
little fat schepen died of, as related by Diepkicu KNICKERBOCKER. An antique figure 
of a man, at the right of the baron, with lantern-jaws and a long proboscis of a nose, 
tipped with a pair of green goggles, a dubious figure of fun, had a peculiar asthmatic 
‘Hugh! hugh! hugh!’—an ancient maiden of sixty or thereabout, sat near him, whose 
stiff, starched deportment belied the compulsory ‘He! he! he!’ which issued from her 
inward person—and by her side sat a reverend, round-faced, jolly-looking personage, 
from whose rosy gills and oral cavity issued an obstreperous ‘Ho! ho! ho!’ which 
seemed to have been fabricated in the inmost recesses of his pracordia. Other nameless, 
or from their German patronymics unnameable guests there were, with kindred voices 
and physiognomies, who expressed their delight in the same variety of intonation. The 
apparition of TrisTan’s wo-begone phiz in the midst of this assembly struck so forcibly 
the fair CUNEGUNDa’s perceptions of the ludicrous, that she burst into a peal of tremen- 
dous cachinnation ; while the under-jaw of the baron fell convulsively, as he gazed upon 
‘the man who could n’t laugh,’ and the merry notes of his guests died away into a quaver 
of consternation. This was a ‘pretty fix’ for the melancholy Tristan! He was taken 
all aback with the beauty of the lovely heiress of EHRENFRIEDERSDORF. Fair, plump, 
and just turned of eighteen, she might have served as a model for Hebe. A forehead 
smooth and white as Parian marble; arching brows, from beneath which glanced the 
fires of two of the brightest eyes that ever sparkled at a merry tale ; cheeks tinted with 
the rose’s deepest dye, and graced by a pair of dimples which seemed the impress of 
Love’s own fingers ; and two ruby lips, whose innocent smile disclosed a row of ivory, 
fairer and purer than the pearls which gemmed her bosom, formed a combination of 
beauty and expression that would well have become the laughter-loving goddess 
Euphrosyne in her happiest moments. Tristan made a profound obeisance to the lady, 
and endeavored to put a smirk upon his face, which the sage MarascaL_erus had tried 
to teach him, and which he had been practising upon the road ; but it was such an utter 
distortion, that the young lady burst forth into another exorbitant peal of laughter. Being 
a comely-looking youth, however, and possessed of a sufficiency of the savor faire, he 
soon removed the unpleasant feelings which his ill-timed entrance had produced. He 
listened to, although he could not laugh at, the baron’s stories ; and that was such a nov- 
elty to the old gentleman, that it ‘ tickled the very cockles of his heart.’ The fair Cunr- 
GuNDA began to feel a rising partiality for him: ‘ If he would only laugh a little, what a 
charming youth he would be!’ He, on the other hand, could not help exclaiming men- 
tally: ‘What a happy mortal I should be, if she didn’t laugh so much!’ Tristan 
retires to rest at length, and dreams all night of his beautiful inamorata. In the morning 


he is awakened by the beams of the rising sun streaming gloriously through the case- 
ment : 


‘He leaned out of the window which looked down upon the baron’s garden. It was a lovely 
moruing in the month of June. The twittering of the swallows on the eaves of the roof, the hum 
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of thousands of busy insects, the gentle murmur of the morning breeze, as it played among the 
leaves of the old elms, and the confused sounds, which, softened by distance, came upon his ear 
from the awakening city, produced a soothing effect upon Tristan. Two rosy-cheeked, rugged 
urchins were sporting up and down one of the gravel walks, in all the buoyancy and exuberant 
spirits of childhood. Every now and then, as some little incident occurred, they gave vent to 
their feelings in loud bursts of laughter. The sound grated upon ‘Tristan’s ear as he turned from 
the window in disgust. ‘ Why am I thus continually mocked ?’ exclaimed he, in the bitterness of 
his spirit; ‘ why am I for ever tormented by this strange noise, which I can neither imitate nor 
comprehend? Why am I alone of all mankind denied the privilege of throwing the muscles of 
my face into that congregation of wrinkles which men call smiling ; or of making that incompre- 
hensible sound to which they give the name of laughter? [can elevate and depress my eye- 
brows; I can wink, stare, or squint, with my eyes ; I can puff out, and suck in my cheeks ; I can 
open or pucker up my mouth. Why can’t I smile? I can make all manner of noises too. Ican 
cough, I can whistle, | ean sneeze, I can sigh, can groan; and I can blow the German flute. 
Why can’t I laugh?’ Here the unfortunate young man, in a paroxysm of impatience, gave him- 
self several severe thumps on his head, as if to inquire why the organ of risibility had been jostled 
out of his cranium ; and also several plunges in the side with his elbow, as if to know why his 
diaphragm would not vibrate spasmodically, like those of other people.’ 


The next evening he accompanies the baron and his daughter to the theatre, to see 
‘ Punch and the Devil.’ The audience are ready to die with laughter ; but he preserves 
the most serene and staid deportment amidst the broad grins, suppressed titters, sudden 
guflaws, and obstreperous explosions, by which he is surrounded. He said, it is true, 
that it was all very fine, because he heard the others say so ; and he joined in encoring 
the bravura of ‘Ich bin der Herr Ponsch!’ because CuNEGUNDA said she ‘ would give 
the world to hear it again ;’ but that was the amount of his capability. His unaltered 
mien and composed, imperturbable expression, however, were attributed to his good 
breeding and polished manners, which prevented him from descending so far from his 
dignity He was accordingly looked up to with increased reverence and admiration by 
the more risible plebeians. But alas for Tristan! the stream of love does not run more 
smoothly in Germany than any where else. A storm was brewing for him. frau 
EIcCKENSCHNAUCKER and the venerable GRUBENHAUSEN propagated a report that he 
was under the influence of the Evir One! GruBENHAUSEN whispered his insinua- 
tions, in confidence, to SchwiLLENAEHLEN, the red-nosed butler, who hiccupped the 
story over his cups, to OnTZENSTIELER, the ostler, who told it to ScHNIPPENBRITSCHEN, 
the tailor, with the addition, that Tristan was followed by a spirit in the shape of a black 
dog ; ScHNIPPENBRITSCHEN told the tale to KetrELPANSCHEN, the fat landlord oppo- 
site the baron’s, where TrisTan used to take his bitters every morning, and he retailed 
it, with various additions, to his customers. Soon nothing was talked of in the town but 
‘the grave stranger, who was possessed by the O_p Nick, and couldn't laugh. As 
soon as the baron heard the report of witchcraft, he summoned Tristan before him, 
bluntly told him his own suspicions, and read him a long lecture on the danger of evil 
communications, and concluded by telling him that he ‘must learn to laugh like other 
folks, or he could be no son-in-law of his.’ Poor Tristan was astounded. In vain he 
expostulated with the baron on the unreasonableness of his demand ; and tried to prove 
to him that it was undignified to express his satisfaction by twisting up the corners of his 
mouth, showing his teeth, and making a strange noise in his throat. In vain the fair 
CuNEGUNDA, with an imploring look, deprecated her father’s anger, and begged him to 
let her have a husband, even if he should not be able to speak. Her entreaties were in 
vain; and the baron swore with a High Dutch oath, that if he couldn’t laugh, he 
should n’t have his daughter. She then turned to Tristan, and with a look of love and 
a rosy smile, that would have extorted one in return from Heraclitus himself, besought 
him to gratify her father by one smallsnigger. It was all in vain. Threats and entreaties 
were equally useless, and Tristan, instead of growing pleasanter, became graver and 
graver every instant. In order, however, that the unfortunate youth might not complain 
of the want of a subject, or an opportunity to display his risible powers, the baron told 
him he would give him a fair trial the next day, when he meant to show him such droll 
sights, and tell such funny stories, that if he did not split his sides with laughter, the 
Devil must have got in him indeed. What the expedients of the baron were, and their 
effects upon Tristan, Sanps’s patient readers waited long to learn ; but their curiosity 
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was never gratified. Probably the very profusion of ludicrous incidents and situations 
which suggested themselves to the fertile imagination of the writer, prevented the fulfil- 
ment of his promise and design. But‘ we trifle time’ and space. Here endeth the 
fourth chapter. 


Tue Wasuincton Monument.— We never write the name of WasHINGTON, 
without a thrill of pride that his country is ovr country, and that, as an American, we 
hold a property in his undying fame. And we are rejoiced to perceive that a National 
Monument to this great and good man,a mouument worthy his towering name, is at 
length to be erected in the great metropolis of America. An act was passed last winter 
by the Legislature of New-York, to incorporate the ‘ Wasuineton Monument Associ- 
ation ;’ and we have been favored with an examination of the design for the magnificent 
structure, at the rooms of the architect, Mr. Pottarp. It is in the form of a pentagon, 
and is to be erected of granite, in or fronting on Union- Square ; to be finished in the Gothic 
style of architecture, richly and elaborately ornamented ; with spacious rooms below for 
a Historical Library, Gallery for Paintings, etc., approached from the main rotundas. 
Its rich Gothic windows, columns, friezes, cornices, and balustrades ; its buttresses, tur- 
rets, tower, and pinnacle; partake, in the evsemdle,of the sublime in art; and when the 
structure shall have towered to its utmost height, the crochet of the pinnacle four hun- 
dred and twenty feet in the air, it will be pronounced the noblest monument in the 
known world. It is to be built by the voluntary contributions of the people of the 
United States, of one dollar and upward. Some of our wealthy citizens have already 
headed subscription-lists with five and ten thousand dollars ; and arrangements for the 
immediate commencement of the enterprise are now fast maturing. ‘ May Heaven speed 
the good work!’ for that monument will rise in honor of one who has ‘stamped his 
impress on the centuries ;’ whose virtuous deeds and pure example will only lose their 
influence on the country which he loved and whose freedom he won. ‘ when rolling 
years shall cease to move.’ If we turn over the pages of history, (says our renowned 
progenitor, the immortal KnrcKERBOCKER) that Man has written of himself, what are the 
characters dignified by the appellation of great, and held up to the admiration of pos- 
terity? Tyrants, robbers, conquerors, renowned only for the magnitude of their mis- 
deeds, and the stupendous wrongs and miseries they have inflicted on mankind ; war- 
riors, who have hired themselves to the trade of blood, not from motives of virtuous 
patriotism, nor to protect the injured and defenceless, but merely to gain the vaunted 
glory of being adroit and successful in massacreing their fellow beings! What are the 
great events that constitute a glorious era? The fall of empires; the desolation of happy 
countries ; splendid cities smoking in their ruins ; the proudest works of art tumbled in 
the dust ; the shrieks and groans of whole nations ascending unto heaven! How dif- 
ferent the means, how different the results, in the case of WasHINGTON! Leta recent 
orator, an orator worthy his great theme, set forth in appropriate and adequate words 
what we would but could not hope to express : 


‘America has furnished Europe and the world with the character of Wasntncton. And if 
our institutions had done nothing else, they would have deserved the respect of mankind. Wasn- 
INGTON — first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen — WasHINGTON is 
all ourown. And the veneration and love entertained for him by the people of the United States 
are proof that they are worthy of such a countryman. I would cheerfully put the question to-day 
to the intelligent men of all Furope —I will say to the intelligent of the whole world — what char- 
acter of the century stands out in the relief of history, most pure, most respectable, most sublime ; 
and [ doubt not that, by a suffrage approaching to unanimity, the answer would be WasnINncGToNn. 
That monument itself is not an unfit emblem of his character, by its uprightness, its solidity, its 
durability. His public virtues and public principles were as firm and fixed as the earth on which 
that structure rests; his personal motives as pure as the serene heavens in which its summit is 
lost. But, indeed, it is not an adequate emblem. Towering far above this column that our hands 
have built; beheld, not by the citizens of a single city or a single State, but by all the families of 
man; ascends the colossal grandeur of the character and lifeof Wasnincton. In all its constitu- 
ent parts; in all its acts; in all its toils; in its universal love and admiration, it is an American 
production. Born upon our soil; of parents born upon our soil; never having for a single day 
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had a sight of the old world; reared amidst our gigantic scenery; instructed, according to the 
modes of the time, in the spare but wholesome elementary knowledge which the institutions cf 
the country furnish for all the children of the people ; brought up beneath and penetrated by the 
genial influence of American society ; partaking our great destiny of labor; partaking and lead- 
ing in that acmé of our glory, the War of Independence ; partaking and leading in that great vic- 
tory of peace, the establishment of the present Constitution ; behold him, aLTOGETHER AN AMER- 
1caN! That glorious life, 


‘ Where multitudes of virtues passed along, 
Each pressing foremost in the mighty throng; 
Contending to be seen, then making room 
For other multitudes which were to come ;’ 


that life in all its purity, in all its elevation, in all its grandeur, was the life of an American citi- 
zen. I claim him—I claim Wasuinctron — wholly for America.’ 


No wonder that ‘ great cheering’ — that ‘ enthusiastic,’ ‘ prolonged,’ ‘ deafening,’ ‘ long- 
continued,’ ‘renewed’ applause — followed the utterance of these sentences, from the 
united voices of a great multitude which no man could number! There swelled the 
National Heart; there went up to Heaven the voice of a great People, speaking to Pos- 
terity. 


‘Tue Poetry or Lire.’ — This volume by Mrs. Ettuis, author of the ‘ Women’ and 
‘ Wives’ of England, savors of professional book-making. Sitting deliberately down to 
tell her readers how much poetry may be extracted from the moon, trees, animals, even- 
ing, sound, language, grief, flowers, woman, rural life, and the like, strikes us as a ‘dead 
set’ at the sentimental ; and however well the task may be accomplished, it is but bring- 
ing together a confused mass of pleasurable or other emotions, which may not be alto- 
gether common to all the world and Mrs. Extis. In her description of the poetry of the 
Bible, she has omitted by far the most prominent exhibitions of that prevalent feature in 
the Sacred Word. The sublimity and exquisite beauty which characterize the book of 
Job; the unequalled story of Joseph and his Brethren; the touching pathos of Paut; it 
would not have been amiss, one would think, to have included in a notice of the poetry 


of the Bible. In her essay upon the ‘ Poetry of Language,’ Mrs. Exxis presents the 
annexed interesting exhibition of verdancy : 


‘ Tue introduction of unpoetical images may be pardoned on the score of inadvertency, but it 
is possible for such images to be introduced in a manner which almost insults the feelings of the 
reader, by the doggerel or burlesque style which obtains favor with a certain class of readers, 
chiefly such as are incapable of appreciating what is beautiful or sublime. One specimen of this 
kind will be sufficient. It occurs in a volume of American poetry : 


‘THERE’s music in the dash of waves 

When the swift bark cleaves the foam ; 

There ’s music heard upon her deck, 
The mariner’s song of home. 

When moon and star-beams smiling meet 
At midnight on the sea — 

And there is music once a week 
In Scudder’s balcony. 


‘The moonlight music of the waves 

In storms is heard no more, 

When the living lightning mocks the wreck 
At midnight on the shore : 

And the mariner’s song of home has ceased ; 
His course is on the sea — 

And there is music when it rains 
In Scudder’s balcony.’ 


‘ What could induce the poet to spoil his otherwise pretty verses in this manner, it is difficult to 
imagine ; but as this is by no means a solitary instance of the kind, we are led to suppose that 
the minds in which such incongruities originate must be influenced by the popular notion of imi- 
tating Lord Byron, in the wild vagaries which even his genius could scarcely render endurable.’ 


Is n’t this rather rich, friend Hatteck? We doubt whether Mrs. Eruis could take a 
joke, though it were shot at her from acannon. Indeed, she would doubtless reply to 


this remark: ‘ But how can you shoota joke out of acannon? Surely, that can hardly 
be feasible!’ 
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Gosstp with READERS AND CorRESPONDENTs.—A Friend, writing to us from the City of 
Brotherly Love, under date of ‘Sixth-month 15th,’ respectfully inquires: ‘ Will the Editor 
accept a few remarks on the communication of ‘N. 8S. D.’, from a plain Quaker; one, whose 
ancestors were Quakers, and who, after a close historical scrutiny, is not ashamed to claim kith, 
if he cannot kin, with those of that profession who were hung on Boston Common, or were 
beaten at cart-tails from village to village throughout puritanic New-England?’ To which we 
cheerfully answer: ‘ Yea, certainly, Friend‘ N.’ Lift up thy voice against the accuser of the 
brethren, and welcome :? 


‘From the days of Corron MaTHER down to the present time, it has been the constant aim of the defend- 


ers of the reputation of the founders of New-England, to cast 


upon the ez 


sions. A few years since,a writer in the ‘North-American Review 


Quakers all manner of asper- 





ccasion to allude to the 
banishment of Mary Fisaer and ANNE AUST! 





zs, the first Quakers who ever visited the western world, 





declared that it was for m srs in their places of worship. T 


ng and interr 









1is assertion is 
ling of the 


aplace of worship. TH=®s® 


also made by aclergyman 





1ladelphia, in a discourse delivered on the anniversary of the 1 


‘Pilgrim Fathers ;’ with this addition, that one of these w 





CHARGES ARE NOTTRUS. Ido not believe the reviewer, n 


resented the truth; 


Doct y (so called) wilfully misrep- 





them culpable in taking for granted assertions of writers living long poste- 


rior to the events they describe, without examining for themselves the original documents remaining on the 





subject. The records of the Massachusetts Col 
of the suff 


res f 


ar 
i Ne 





as collected by Hazanp, as well as the narratives pub- 





lished at the time by the frier , conclusively show that neither Mary FisH=erR nor ANNS 


ngland until th 
which they came passengers, and carried to the jail of the 




















Avsrin had ever set t 


w-F 





y were taken as prisoners from the vessel in 





Deputy governor BsLiiincHam having 





received intelligence that two female Quakers wer 





in the ship Swallow, then at anchor in the Hay, com- 
manded that they should be closely confined therein, and that all their b 


to 


ks should be taken from them, 


and burned by the hangman. A writer of that day, in reference to the person employed to effect this confla- 


gration, quaintly remarks: ‘O, learned and mali is cruelty !— as if another man haj not been sufficient to 
have burnt afew harmless books, who, like their masters, can neither ficht, strike, nor quarrel.’ At that 
time there was no law against Quakers; but the council deemed that they were liable to the penalties of a 


law passed in 1646, against heresy and error, which decreed to banishment the opposers of the baptism of 





infants, and all such as denied the lawfulness of war. rder cf council in this case is now before me, 


bearing date ‘ the llth of July, 1656.’ It commences with enumerating 


the former laws against heretics, and 


goes on to say, that, notwithstanding these, Simon Kemprnorn had brought in two Quakers, who, on exami- 


nation, are found to hold very dangerous and heretical opinions, which they acknowledge they came pur- 
posely to propagate. It directs that the books of the prisoners shall be burned ; thatthe 
shall be kept close, and none admitted to see them without le 


prisoners themselves 





ave from the governor, deputy-governor, or two 
magistrates ; and that ‘the said Simon K=mprHorn is hereby j 





ined, speedily and directly to transport, or 


cause to be transported, the said persons from hence to Barbadoes, from whence they came, he defraying all 





the charges of their imprisor 





1ent ; and for the effectual performance herecf, he is to give security in a bond 





of one ht 2d pounds sterling, and on his refusai t> give such security, he is to be committed to prison till 
he do it.’ m 


‘Of the four individuals put to death at Boston, after ining all the records extant in the respective 





cases, the ar gies issued by JoHN Nortown and the ‘Ge 


urt’ of Massachusetts, I am prepared to say 
that there 





is not the slightest evidence that they were disturbers of the public peace, or violaters of public 


r 
f public 
decorum. The charges brought against them prove indeed that they came to Massachusetts, alleging it was 
fr 












m asense of religious duty, and that while there, as free-born citizens of Engl , they refused a volun- 
submission to laws violating the rights guarantied them by Magna Charta, and the Common Law of 
England. I wish not to consume space, but would make a few remarks on the ‘frequent occasions’ in which 
the early Quakers, according to‘ N.S. D.’, went ‘ stark naked into the public assemblies.” Women of respecta- 


ble connections, easy fortunes, liberal education, and modest demeanor and carriage, for 


and for merely coming to New-England to look after 


reaching the gospel, 





; 11 possessions, were from time to time strip- 
ped naked to the waist, and whipped from township to township; and yetthe nice sense of modesty of the 
New-England folk of that day was not shocked. In 1664, when these scenes bad been enacted for seven years, 


Lypia WARDELL, who had been summoned repeatedly to appear before the congrecation at Newbury, and 
whose mind was no doubt under much excitement in sympathy with her fell 


w-believers in their sufferings, 
went into the place of worship in that village, stripped in the 


manner the magistrates were continual] 


yple was sorely offended; and seizing her and her female com- 


y strip- 





ping her friends. The modesty of the 


pe 
panion, they stripped the latter, and tying their nak 


i bodies to the whipping-posts, with many lashes 
earnestly laid on, endeavored to heal the wounds indicted on the sense of decorum of the gaping crowd. 
‘I have not taken up my pen to defend the conduct of Lypra, but merely to state the facts 


of the case 
Besirie this instance, 


ne other individual, a few mcnths afterward, under similar excitement, performed a 
similar action. Now to our conclusion. These cases, whi 





are the only ones aclose examination of the 
charges of contemporaneous enemies of the Society, and the defences of its friends exhibit any trace of, 


are brought forward at this day in justification of acts of ppression committed long before these occurred. 


Turn to the statements forwarded to England to excuse the murder 





SVENSSON, Rospinson, DyfR, and Lep- 
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DRa4 ; examine the reasons assigned by Norton and the ‘ General Court’ for their proceedings. Their enmity 
to the Quakers is strong, but not the slightest hint is given that these suffered because of any indecent expo- 


sure, or that the general persecution the Society at that time endured was occasioned by acts of this ora 
kindred nature. Andwhy? Because the first instance of the kind occurred more than three years after the 


death of L=ppra, the last Quaker martyrin New-England. Itis aremarkable fact, that soon after these two 
of Quaker women ceaséd. What effect these had in chang- 
ing the feelings of the community, 1 cannot tell; but it is certainly a curious coincidence, that after this 


period the records of courts, and the copious annals of our Society, scarcely exhibit an instance of these cart- 


es of ‘N. 8. D.’ are equally unfounded ; and, with sufficient space for 
quotations, might be satisfactorily confuted. N..’ 


cases of voluntary exposure, the public stripping 


tail indecencies. The restof the charg 


RELIGIovs or sectarian controversy is foreign to the purpose of the KNICKERBOCKER; yet we 
could not decline the calm consideration of facts brought forward to correct alleged misstate- 
ments. ‘If, says the writer, ‘N.S. D.’ wishes information on a subject with which he seems to 
be unacquainted, I should like to refer him to works wherein he may find the original documents.’ 
For our own part, we think, as we have already partly intimated, that ‘the less said the better’ 
touching the treatment of the Quakers and ‘ others of the Non-elect’ by the New-England Puri- 
tans. Wasuineton Irvine has driven a long nail home on this theme: ‘ The zeal of these good 
people to maintain their rights and privileges unimpaired, betrayed them into errors, which it is 
easier to pardon than defend. Having served a regular apprenticeship in the school of persecu- 
tion, it behooved them to show that they had become proficients in the art. They accordingly 
employed their leisure hours in banishing, scourging, or hanging, divers heretical Papists, Qua- 
kers, and Anabaptists, for daring to abuse the ‘liberty of conscience,’ which they now clearly 
proved to imply nothing more than that every man should think as he pleased in matters of 
religion, provided he thought right; for otherwise it would be giving a latitude to damnable here- 
sies. Now as they were perfectly convinced that they alone thought right, it consequently fol- 
lowed that whoever thought differently from them, thought wrong; and whoever thought wrong, 
and obstinately persisted in not being convinced and converted, was a flagrant violator of the 
inestimable liberty of conscience, and a corrupt and infectious member of the body politic, and 
deserved to be lopped off and cast into the fire!’ - - - We are indebted to a most kind correspon- 
dent for the following excerpt from his note-book It is an extract made many years ago from 


some author, whose name and that of his work our friend has alike forgotten. How many just 


such thoughtless, rattle-brained, aimless talkers have we encountered! We rather like the prac- 


tice of an old friend of ours in this regard! He makes it a point, he says, never to inquire after 
any body! 


* WuHoeEveER has visited Cambridge, can hardly fail of recollecting Lady The leading idea 
of her life was to do the pretty ; to say civil things and make agreeable speeches. But alas! her 
ladyship was not infallible, and sometimes with the very best intentions would fail desperately. 
They relate of her at Cambridge, that during a series of concerts which Madame CaTaLani gave 
at the last grand commencement, this Queen of Song was staying at the house of her friend Mrs. 
F. At an evening party at D—— Lodge, Lady was invited to meet her. ‘ My dear Mad- 
ame CATALANI! how delighted, how transported I am to see you! When did you arrive? How 
is Monsieur VaLBRiQueE ? and your dear little boy?’ _CaraLani changed color; her lip quivered, 
and her fine dark eyes filled with tears, as she murmured: ‘Ah! pauvre petit, je lai perdu!’ ‘What 
an engaging, interesting, elegant little creature he is!’ ‘Je Vat perdu!’ shrieked the foreigner, in 
atone of agony. Lady —— had forgot her French. ‘Is he, indeed? I am happytohearit. I 
always said he would come out something extraordinary,’ ‘Je Vai perdu! Je Var perdu! cried 
poor CaTALANI, in a more piercing tone, and with increased emotion. ‘ Don’t exert yourself; yes, 
yes; I understand you, perfectly ; well, pray remember me to him very kindly, since he is not 
with you, and offer him my congratulations.’ ‘ He ts dead! he is dead! Lady —,’ said Mrs. F. 
impatiently. ‘Dead! Why did n’t somebody tell me so? Poor little fellow! And so he’s 
dead! Well, I declare, 1am very sorry forhim! Dead! That’s very surprising!’ On another 
occasion she said to another distinguished guest: ‘Ah! my dear Mrs. Srppons, what an unex- 
pected gratification to see you at Cambridge! How d’ye do? Ah! but you are altered, when 
one comes to look at you! very much altered! Let me see; it must be thirty years ago since Sir 
BENJAMIN and I were first delighted with your Lady Randolph. How life ebbs away! What 
changes we see! It was poor Epwrn’s night, [ think. Surely, that was the Augustan era of the 
British Theatre! Ah! poor Epwin! he’s gone! And Patmer, Gentleman Pacmer, he’s gone! 
And Dopp — clever actor, Dopp —he’s gone! We live in a world of changes!’ Mrs. Stnpons 
looked sad, and was silent. ‘I’ve been recollecting when it was I saw you last. It must be 
about fourteen years ago. You played Queen Catherine, and your gifted brother Joun played 
Wolsey. What a heat it was! Dear Joun KemBue! and he’s gone! Mrs. Sippons burst into 


tears. ‘ Amiable creature!’ said Lady —— to the astonished by-standers ; ‘ what an affectionate 
heart she has!’ 


We once saw a painting of the Saviour oF Men, which we could well deem to be like 
the divine original ; and never while we live shall we forget the heavenly face which the artist had 
depicted. It was the countenance of a ‘ man of sorrows, acquainted with grief:’ there was a per- 
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vading pathos in its expression, which ‘ brought the water-drops to our eyes.’ The picture is now 
in Germany, where it was painted ; and we can never hope to see another so perfect an embodi- 
ment of our conception of the lineaments of the RepEEMER. There was something in the ensem- 
ble of the picture which we remember to have thought was like a description, by an eye-witness, 
of the Saviouk’s personal presence, which we had read in our youth, and which we were glad 
recently to encounter in an old common-place book. It was addressed by Pusiius LENTULLUS, 
President in Judea in the reign of T1neRIvs C@saR, to the Senate of Rome: 


‘Conscrtpt Fatuers: There appeared in these our days a man of great virtue, named Jesus 
Curist, who is yet living among us, and of the Gentiles 1s accepted for a Prophet of truth; but 
his own disciples call him the Son or Gop. He raiseth the dead, and cureth all manner of 
diseases. A man of stature somewhat tall and comely, and in proportion of body well shaped ; 
his hands and arms delectable to behold; with a very reverend countenance, such as the beholders 
may both love and fear. His hair is of the color of a filbert full ripe to his ears, whence down- 
ward it is more orient of color, somewhat curling or waving about his shoulders. In the midst of 
his head, is a seam or partition of his hair, after the manner of the Nazarites. His forehead is 
plain and delicate. His cheeks without spot or wrinkle, beautified with a comely red ; his nose 
and mouth exactly formed. His beard is thick, the color of his hair; not of any great length, but 
forked. His look innocent and mature. His eyes gray, clear, and quick. In reproving he is 
awful; in admonishing, courteous and friendly ; in speaking, very temperate, modest, and wise. 
It cannot be remembered that any have seen him laugh, but many have seen him weep. A being 
for his singular beauty surpassing the children of men.’ 


Let us add here a beautiful sonnet, on this great theme, which we derive from an esteemed 


friend and contributor, who has been kind enough to copy it for us from the writer’s manuscript : 


JESU S. 


BY REV. THEODORE PAREER. 


Jesus, there is no dearer name than thine, 
Which ‘Time has blazoned on his ample scroll : 
No wreaths nor garlands ever did entwine 

So fair a Temple or so vast a Soul. 

Ay, every Angel set his comely seal 

Upon thy brow, and gave each human grace, 
In a sweet copy Heaven to reveal, 

And stamp Perfection on a mortal face. 

Once on the earth, before dull mortal eyes, 
Which could not half thy sacred radiance see, 
(E’en as the emmet cannot read the skies,) 

For our weak orbs reach not Immensity, 

Once on the earth wast TnHov a living shrine, 
Where shone the Good, the Lovely, the Divine. 


Tat ‘ Plebeian’ daily journal of Gotham is down upon the Yanokies or Yankees, with a weapon 
swung round like a flail; and like another valiant defender of the KNICKERBOCKERs before him, 
he has raised such a buzzing about his unlucky head, that he will need the tough hide of an AcnIL- 
LEs or an ORLANDO FuRI0s0, to protect him from their stings. We do not like the nucleus of the 
ball which our sturdy democrat has set in motion — the glorious batile of Bunker-Hill ; but for the 
rest, we should do dishonor to the spirit of our great historian and sire, if we did not applaud the 
prowess which is displayed in this warfare upon a set of ‘dieven, schobbejaken, dengenieten, 
twist-zoékeren, loozenschalken, blaes-kaken, kakken-bedden ;’ a squatting, bundling, guessing, 
questioning, swapping, pumpkin-eating, molasses-daubing, shingle-splitting, cider-watering, 
horse-jockeying, notion-peddling crew! Let the ‘ Defender of the Faithful’ continue to ply his 
trenchant quill: thousands of crowded and jostled KNicKERBOCKERS are heart and soul in the 
contest; and the spiritof WiLLiam THE Testy, who was translated to the firmament, and now 
forms a very fiery litle star somewhere on the left claw of ‘the Crab,’ looks approvingly down 
upon the warfare! We confess that we find it in our hearts greatly to rejoice that the descend- 
ants of Happakuk Nurrer, Return Srronec, ZervBBaset Fisk, and Determinep Cock, 
those losel scouts who overreached StorFEL BRINKERHOFF, are to be taught that the ‘ sins of the 
fathers may be visited upon the children,’ by a right valiant son of New-Amsterdam. When we 
bethink us how these Yankee varlets penetrated into the New-Netherland settlements, and bored 
our taciturn progenitors with their volubility and intolerable inquisitiveness ; bringing the honest 
burghers to a stand on the highway, and torturing them with questions and guesses ; ‘and which 
is more,’ seducing the light affections of the simple damsels from their ponderous Dutch gallants, 
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and introducing among them the ancient practice of bundling; when we call to mind how that 
long-sided, raw-boned, hardy race received the proclamations of the sage Governor of New- 
Amsterdam, treating them with contempt, and applying them to an unseemly purpose, and foully 
dishonoring the valorous Van CurLET, who bore them; when we remember these things, and 
also how that the tribe has been spreading wider and wider, and growing more impertinent every 
day ; we cannot find it in our heart to regret that a doughty champion has come out against them, 
to expose their braggadocia and annihilate their pretensions. By the beardof Manomet! do they 
think that wisdom and patriotism lived alone and is to die withthem? Because they are virtuous, 
are there to be no more cakes and ale? Is their aspiring metropolis, climbing upon its little hills 
to look down upon itself, to eclipse the great capital of the Manhaddoes? Is imperial Rome, in 
comparison, to be voted a rat-hole, ‘ Nineveh,’ a nook, Babylon a baby-house, and Pekin the pal- 
triest pile of the pigmies?’ Unanimously, in this meridian, the KnickerBockers ‘reckon 
not!’ . - + We place the following passages from recent letters of two excellent friends in jux- 
taposition, for an especial reason. The epistles are not dated far apart; and in the second, the 
writer, who dwelleth near ‘Mason and Dixon,’ descants upon the awful climate hereabout in the 
summer months. Infatuated person! Observe what he of Tinnecum, living scarcely eight 
miles away, saith: ‘I have watched a fair opportunity to invite you to this ‘ verum et secretum 
Hovezsov,? The woods are gloriously animated ; the fields deliciously green; the west winds 
overburdened with clover ; the sea-shore breezes are life-inspiring ; and to quote Greek again 
from one of the noble bursts of the chorus, I love to sit upon a piazza, with my picturesque head 
of hair ensnarled in the breeze, and sing out: 


Avp2, woyrsms aupa, 
Avpw movTsas aver, 
‘The strawberries (an old writer has remarked that doubtless Gop might have made a better 
berry, but he never did) are as deliciously ripe as if they had been smiled on by Venus, and dear 
goddess! she had imbued them with the sweetness of her own lips: ‘ Quinta parte sui nectaris 
tnbuit... They are charming! To see them piled up in little heaps, like the fruits of an early 
harvest, not to be stored away for a winter of discontent, but to cheer the immediate moment, to 
be refreshed every now and then by the anticipation of their sweet breath as it comes up, not 
obtrusively, gushing into your face, and causing you to throw back your head with a smile, as if 
all the senses were lulled into a dear security! To see them lying in so many wanton attitudes, 
as rubicund as if they were intoxicated with sun-beams, in all their variety of shapes ; some pre- 
ciously diminutive, others of an incredible, jovial plumpness ; variegated, luxurious, shaped like 
some pyramids I know of, with their great cirenmference overshadowing the narrow base ; con- 
veying by their very size a provoking, insulting challenge, that they are too big to be swallowed 
up—by Phebus! it is a treat to merge expectation in fruition ; and if there is any danger in 
swallowing them up, then I say again with Horace: ‘ Dulce est periclum’— the danger is sweet. 
‘ These delights if thou canst give ——~’ Indeed canI; and you shall have others beside — Ks 
mwhsov sies;—as Venus said, when she advertised her missing boy. There is a pleasure in sitting 
by the window, to be lulled by a variety of murmurs, or to listen to them in the solemn groves ; 
whether it be the sound of the sea, or the winds undulating among the tree-tops, or the swarming 
of bees, I can hardly tell, they are so like; and if the heart beats at regular intervals not too much 
in a hurry or with an inconsiderate knocking, being kept from agitation by a good conscience, as 
may without vanity be claimed both by you and me, we shall be captivated by a music more 
sweet than Beniint. Come out here right off!’ Thus far the favored occupant of this delectable 
region. Give ear now to that other scholar and gentleman, ‘hereinbeforementioned:’ ‘It is 
truly a blistering day, and the breath from the mouth of the approaching Dog is enough to stifle a 
Christian. I keep continually thinking of Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace, and repeat, with more 
Jervor than I could wish, ‘ Bear me, Pomona, to thy citron shades!’ ete. But ‘Oh! Jimmy Thomp- 
son, Jimmy Taompson,oh!’ never in Green England did you experience such an atmosphere as 
this! Pah! it goes down my throat like the spirit of melted lead. Oh! for some water-sprite 
to bear me under his dripping wings to the summit of Dawalageri; there among the notched 
rocks to sit sipping of iced sherry, and with pine-apples pendant to my very mouth, to whiff the 
cool Havana and read Dante’s Purgatorio! There might some ‘swift-winged courier of the 
clouds’ bring me the July number of the Kxicx.; and after laughing at the wit and mehing 
with the pathos of American talent, might some prophetic angel unseale my eyes, and show me 
in the future the Chinese wall blown up by a match of opium, and the wheels of the Juggernaut 
carrying a train of burden-cars and a crowd of travellers from Calcutta to Delhi! What an un- 
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imaginable world lies behind the vale of that same wonder-pregnant Future! Oh! that one might 
raise that veil and see all that is to be, save the destimes of himself and his own beloved land! 
The sight, however, might be far from pleasing to the philanthropist. Freedom may fly again to 
her hereditary mountains ; Knowledge may burn her lonely lamp in conventual cloisters ; the 
‘march of mind’ may make a retrograde advancement ; another Caliph may fire the Royal Library 
of Paris; and posterity may be sufficiently unfortunate to have lost all trace and all memorial of 
you and me! God forbid!’ - - - Reprnine reader, bethink you in your moments of despon- 
dency, or even gloom, of the mind that traced, in the ‘enduring dark’ of his lonely apartment, 
these touching lines: 
‘On, who on earth would love to live, 


Unless he lived to love! 


“WHEN in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 
Tall alone bewail my outcast fate, 
And trouble deaf Heaven with my bootless cries, 

And look upon myself, and curse my fate, 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope; 

Featured like him ; like him with friends possessed ; 

Desiring this man’s art and that man’s scope ; 

With what I most enjoy contented least: _ 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 

Haply I think on thee — and then my state 

(Like to the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth) sings hymns at Heaven’s gate ; 

For thy sweet love remembered such wealth brings, 

That then I scorn to change my happy state with kings!’ 
Tue following, which we derive from a Boston friend, who assures us that it is a ‘ statement of 

a veritable occurrence,’ we can very readily believe. Indeed, we have never been able to doubt 

any thing which a bird might say, since we heard Uncle Bezonnet’s ‘ Poor Mino’ in Nassau- 

street, laugh, and sing, and exclaim ‘Good morning!’ ‘ What’s your name ?’ * Uncle Jonn! Uncle 

Joun! somebody ’s in the store ;’ and then, changing his tone, remark, what nobody could deny, 

‘ What an extraordinary bird!’ But to his ‘ Boston contemporary :’ ‘I came across a pious par- 

rot the other day, while strolling down toward the wharves. It was the first of the class I had 

ever seen. I was just passing by a sailor boarding-house, when I heard, several times repeated, 
the words, ‘ The Lord ha’ massy on Poor Poll, a sinner! Lord ha’ massy! Amen!’ Turning round, 

I perceived they were uttered by a parrot in a cage, who with one claw drawn up on her breast, 

head bent reverently down, and eye cocked solemnly upward, was now following her ejacula- 

tions by the most piteous moans. Talking parrots are generally sad creatures, and seldom very 
choice in their language. ‘ But here,’ thought I, ‘is an exception ; and surely, a race which has in 
it even one individual capable of attaining to a knowledge of its utterly depraved condition, 
cannot be altogether lost.’ What seemed to me to be the more remarkable, was the fact that such 
knowledge should have been attainable in a sailor boarding-house, in one of the most vicious 
streets of the city. While these thoughts were passing through my mind, the parrot had been 
eyeing me with an eager, sidelong glance, as if she were quite ready for a chat, and waited only 
for me to begin it. ‘ Pretty, pretty Poll!’ said I, stroking her head gently with the end of my 
eane; ‘Polly have a biscuit?’ ‘Yes, G—d d—n you! hand over!’ was the sharp, quick 
reply. - - - Few and far between, now, are the scenes recorded below by a Southern corres- 
pondent. The last of the old hearts-of-oak will soon fall to the ground: ‘ Since I last ‘ drove pen,’ 
I have sat by the death-bed, watched by the corpse, and shovelled earth upon the coffin, of an old 
revolutionary soldier. He served four years in WasHtncTon’s own division of the army; and 
doubtless, although he attained no high official rank, his blood was as freely offered, and his ser- 
vices should be as gratefully appreciated, as those of any general of them all. He was a forgotten 
unit in that subaltern rank, on whose individual merits the titled built their edifice of fame. His 
offering was like ‘ the widow’s mite,’ an offering as dear to him as any the costliest oblation made 
unto his country’s treasury of glory. Requiescat!’ - - - ‘You will find,’ says a friend writing 
from London, by the last steamer, ‘ that your portrait has been extensively circulated about Great- 

Britain and her dominions, in the last number of ‘Chuzzlewit.. The artist who draws the illus- 

trations, has given, in the person of young MARTIN, who is reading one of your flash newspapers, 

in presence of the editor and his war correspondent, a very faithful transcript of the lineaments 
of the Editor of the KNICKERBOCKER, as we remember them.’ We cannot say how far our cor- 
respondent is correct in his impressions; although they were corroborated by a score or more of 

American friends, before we had seen the engraving in question ; but this we know, that if any of 
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our readers desire to see a portrait, as life-like as if he had sat for it, of the late lamented WILLIs 
GayLorp CLark, they may find it in the person of young Martin CavuzzLewit, in the English 
edition of Mr. Dickens’s last issue of the work of that name. ‘The outline, the air, the manner, 
are perfect. - - - It may be thought remarkable, that while to the mass the illusions of the theatre 
possess unwonted interest, those who know the most of its secrets affect it the least. THEopORE 
Hook, we are told by his reviewer, had a fixed and rooted aversion to the stage, and a consum- 
mate contempt for the player’s profession, as a school of character and manners ; an absolute phy- 
sical loathing, as it were, for every thing connected with the green-room, from the mouthing art of 
managers, to the melancholy pirouettes of the ‘ poor plastered things with fringes to their stays, 
which they call petticoats.’ Fanny KemsBie herself, overcoming so many proud and glorious 
associations, did not sicken of it more heartily. Doesn’t this militate against the argument of 
‘C.? Rather, we think. - + - Ir the reader does not discover something sparkling, quaint, and 
decidedly original in ‘No’th-East by East, in preceding pages, we shall inevitably have thrown 
away and sacrificed ‘our guess.’ There is a touch of Dana, a dash of CoLertper, and the 
‘slightest p>ssible taste in the world’ of HaLLeck, yet withal no tmitation, in that amphibious 
poem. Some lines seem somewhat amendable ; ‘As lightning had sprung sudden then,’ is one, for 
example. Lightning ts rather ‘ sudden,’ we believe, in most cases. We scarcely remember ever 
to have seen a very slow flash; yet the line could hardly be bettered, and there is good precedent 
for the apparently adscititious word. A few ‘common substantives’ in the poem may require 
elucidation for the uninitiated, The ‘Graves’ are rocks in Boston harbor, near the outer light, or 
‘big bright Eye.’ Near this light, and past George’s Island, by ‘ Nix’s Mate,’ is the main channel, 
through which ships must make a ‘ procession’ in coming up toward Boston. The ‘ pinkie’ is a 
schooner-rigged craft, sharp at both ends, a short peak running up aft, and designed for a chasing 
sea. The annexed lines were written to follow the passage wherein the courier-star says ‘ The 
sun is coming up this way,’ etc., but they came too late for insertion: 


‘THE sun is now uncovering 
The mid-Atlantic — scattering 
The mists, with many a toss and fling 
Of dangling skirts and weary wing 
Half frantic, as eee knew not where 
is fiery ony 


To hide them from 
The iceberg from his ocean- 

Lifts loftily his glittering head, 

Bat shakes not off one burnished spear, 
To ring in the-frosted atmosphere.’ 


PERuAPS We are amenable to the criticism of our New-Haven friend. Certain it is, however, 
that ‘the lightness which predominates in our cogitations and gatherings’ is often to us a veritable 
relief; and if we may trust the candor of many friends, it has been grateful to them also, 

e + ‘when the fretful stir 

Unprofitable, and the fever of the world 

Have hung upon the beatings of the heart.’ 
We are not all constituted alike, dear Sir; yet what is one man’s meat we would not have 
another’s poison. ‘The amiable qualities of cheerfulness and good-humor, says an old writer, 
‘cast a kind of sunshine over a composition, and resemble the gentle smile that often lights up the 
human countenance, the never-failing indication of a humane temper.’ As for wit, we consider 
it a species of poetry. It amuses and delights the imagination by those sudden assemblages and 
pleasing pictures of things which it creates; and from every common occasion can raise such 
striking appearances as throw the most phlegmatic tempers into a convulsion of good-humored 
mirth. We fear our censor will consider us ‘ past mending.’ We must still hold with the excel- 
lent FLercHeR, that ‘ a little mirth now and then is a great purifier :’ 


‘°T is mirth that fills the veins with blood, 
More than wine, or sleep, or food ; 
Let each man keep his heart at ease, 
No man dies of that disease. 
He that would his body keep 
From diseases, must not weep ; 
But whoever laughs and sings, 
Never he his body brings 
Into fevers, gouts, or rheums, 
Or ling’ ringly his lungs consumes ; 
But contented lives for aye — 
The more he laughs, the more he may.’ 
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Does our critic remember an ancient motto on a sun-dial? ‘Non numero Horas, nisi serenas?’ It 
is capable of application. - - - We are glad to say, since our opinion in this place is requested, 
that the essuy on ‘Education of Youthful Morals’ is an excellent one. It is only too long for our 
Magazine, if we would preserve our accustomed variety. It would make at least fifieen printed 
pages of the KNICKERBOCKER. We hope however to see the article published. No parent who 
feels as he ought for the children which Gop has given him, growing up around him, but would 
honor its aim and emulate its salutary lessons. Years pass quickly away. Yet a little while, and 
our dear ones will be actors in this busy world, of which at present their knowledge is so small. 
The article in question has been returned, as requested, through the Upper Post-Office. - - - Sume- 
THING akin to the following, were certain lines written by ‘S. C. M’, now well known in America 
and England under a popular pseudonyme, many years since. There is rather more of the ‘ cau- 
tionary,’ however, in this ‘ limning from life :’ 












rHE.a¢ 


"T was very sweet of asummer's eve, } The children look like beeears’ brats, 
To hear her talk and sing And little have they of breeding ; 
Of stars, and dews, and rocks, and caves, | Yet this is but one of the many ills 








And all that sort of thing That flow from novel-reading. 











I loved her for her mili blue eye, 
And her sweet and quiet air; 

But I'm very sure that I did n't see ° 
The novel on the chair. 





For oh! the meals! I ‘m very sure 
You ne'er did see such ‘ feeding ;’ 

For the beef is burnt, and the veal! is raw, 
And all from novel-reading. 











I-tonzed to have a quiet wife, 
For a noise quite drives me frantic ; 

But to be a novel-reader’s spouse 

Is any thing but romantic. 


The bed-room 's very like asty, 

And the kitchen seems a stable; 
The lap-dogs litter the parlor o'er, 
And the nursery is a Babel. 









The live-long day does Launa read 
In a cushioned easy-chair, 

In slipshod shoes, and a dirty sown, 

And tangled, uncumbed hair. 






Ho! youth in search of a quiet wife, 
Before to the shrine yon lead her, 

Take care, I pray you, take good care 
That she isn't a novel-reader! 



















WE had lately missed our friend Mr. L. P. Clover, from his establishment under the Astor- 
House, in Vesey-street, and were ignorant of his whereabout ; until happening one day to pass 
Dr. LyE.u’s church in Anthony-street, near Broadway, we observed, near the door of a building 
adjoining that edifice, a couple of large paintings, representing the Falls of Niagara. Entering, 
to inquire the name of the artist, we vpened upon Mr. CLover, which ‘ fully accounted’ for the 
presence at his door of works of art; for although his establishment is better known for its excel- 
lent looking-glasses and picture-frames, for the sale of which, on reasonable terms, it has become 
so popular, yet we have been often indebted to the proprietor’s taste and enterprise for the enjoy- 
ment of some of the best paintings to be met at any similar place in the metropolis. To test the 
justice of our commendations, let our town readers drop in at Number eighty-three Anthony-street, 
and examine VANDERLYN’s Views of the Great Cataract, and several of Warp’s fine land- 
scapes. - - - We hear of various changes and some deaths among our contemporaries. Our 
friend ‘ SarGent’s Magazine’ has been swallowed up in ‘GRAHAM’s ;’ two or three ‘ lady-peri- 
odicals,’ as they are termed, have been similarly wedded ; the ‘ Southern Literary Messenger,’ 
since the death of its amiable and persevering proprietor, has been advertised for sale at public é 
auction ; the Charleston ‘ Magnolia’ is we hear to be discontinued: Mr. Stuns recently trans- 
ferred its editorial functions. The ‘Orion,’ we are informed, will commence its third volume in 
September, with increased attractions, literary and pictorial. How many Magazines have arisen, 
struggled, and fallen, within the last ten years, that were going to throw the ‘Old Knick.’ into the 
back-ground, and darken his out-goings! We could at this moment count up a score of such upon 
our fingers ; and yet Maca ‘ flourishes in immortal youth!’ ‘ Be virtuous, and you will be happy; ’ 
‘ Rome was not built in a day;’ and so forth. - - - ‘ RememBER that thou keep holy the Sabbath- 
Day,’ is a lesson beautifully enforced in the following lines by Sir Matrnew Hate. We give 
them in place of our Baltimore correspondent’s remarks upon ‘ Sunday in the Country,’ in our last 
number: 


















‘A SaBBATH well spent 
Brings a week of content, 

And health for the toils of to-morrow ; 
But a Sabbath profaned, 
Whatsoe’er may be gained, 

Is a certain forerunner of sorrow.’ 


Tue article upon ‘President Tyler and his Family’ in our last number seems, according to the 
newspapers, to have given offence to a portion of the public. The sketch was from the pen of an 
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old correspondent of the KNICKERBOCKER, who had never failed to please its readers ; his articles 
having always been widely copied and warmly commended. Assured that it had no political 
bearing, and that it could in nowise trench upon our neutrality, we gave the paper a place ; not 
without the thought also that the recent tour of the President and a portion of his family in this 
section of the Union would give it additional interest to our readers in the Northern States. The 
reception of the article, however, has satisfied us that while politics run high, it is not expedient 
for a neutral work like the KNICKERBOCKER to intermeddle either with public men or public mea- 
sures. We shall therefore eschew all kindred themes hereafter. - - - We are indebted to a kind 
friend for the following ‘ incident of travel.’ We have heard before of the couplet which he tran- 
scribes, but never of a serious application of the lines. We did not however. need the assurance 
of our correspondent that he ‘ actually saw them, as stated: ‘ During a recent journey through 
New-Hampshire, with a small party of choice friends, we stopped to refresh ourselves at a little 
inn in a village that shall be nameless, although it has a name athome. The parlor into which we 
were ushered was ornamented, as is usual in New-England villages, with two or three rude pic- 
tures ; and among the rest, the indispensable family mourning-piece. This latter is always irre- 
sistibly attractive to me. Poorly as it is executed, it is the work of love. ht speaks of the natural 
and holy desire to remember the dead ; to hold their images and their memorials near; to bind the 
members of the little family, in whatever worlds, together into one. It is one of the many sym- 
bols in which the affectionate heart imbodies its instinctive prophecy of the indissolubleness of the 
holy and beautiful alliances of friendship and home. It seems to say: ‘We have not yet done 
loving the dead. Our sympathies and attachments are too strong to be so soon dissolved. Virtu- 
ous friendship must endure for ever, or love is a cheat. Our holy associations must abide, or we 
have no confidence in any thing eternal.’ The picture was the work of the needle, representing 
with wonderful originality of conception, a weeping willow bending over a small obelisk, upon 
which was recorded the name of an infant, aged seven weeks. Beneath the name were the fol- 
lowing lines ; the perusal of which, [ need not say, produced a most sensible effect upon the feel- 
ings of all the travellers, and left an impression never to be effaced : 





‘Since that I so soon was done for, 

I wonder what | was begun for.’ 
The brevity of human life is a mystery, which has often perplexed the wisest heads. But the diffi- 
cult question is here propounded ‘ with a vengeance,’ considering the quarter from which it is rep- 


resented to have come, that is perfectly overpowering.’ - - - WHat an admirable reproof of 


selfishness is conveyed in these few words of Bacon: ‘ Divide with reason between self-love and 
society, and be so true to thyself that thou be not false to others. It is a poor centre of a man’s 
actions, himself. It is right earth ; for that only stands fast upon its own centre, whereas all things 
that have affinity with the heavens move upon the centre of another, which they benefit.” . - - Wer 
like parts of ‘The Summer- Storm’ very well; but as a whole, it lacks clearness, and in one or two 
places the language is tame ; mere prose, indeed, and not over-felicitously divided. We can well 
tmagine the appearance of such a storm, however, in the highlands of Rockland county. THom- 
sON has a spirited picture of a similar scene: 


‘ At first, heard solemn o’er the verge of heaven, 
The tempest growls; but as it nearer comes, 
And rolls its awful burthen on the wind, 

The lightings flash a larger curve, and more 
‘The noise astounds: tll over head a sheet 
Of livid flame discloses wide ; then shuts 
And opens wider; shuts and opens still 
Expansive, wrapping ether in a blaze !’ 


For one only reason, we decline the ‘ thrilling story’ of ‘M. D.’ of Hudson. We do not affect 
a fight inatale. Indeed, we crossed out a great battle of fists recently in one of the best articles 
that has appeared in the KNICKERBOCKER for several months. SipNeyY Smiru’s advice on this 
point is most judicious: ‘ Nobody should suffer his hero to have a black eye, or to be pulled by the 
nose. The Iliad would never have come down to these times, if AGAMEMNON had given ACHIL- 
LEs a box on the ear. We should have trembled for the Ainiad if any Tyrian nobleman had 
kicked the pious Engeas in the fourth book. AZngzas may have deserved it, but he never could 
have founded the Roman empire after so distressing an accident.’ - - - Now in this fervid sum- 
mer solstice, forget not, O ye sedentary! that most important requirement of the body, frequent 
ablution. Bathe! bathe! <A recipient ourselves of ‘ the early and latter rain’ of Dr. RasingEau’s 
shower-bath, and eke the benefits of his unrivalled swimming-bath, we speak by the card, and as 
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one having authority. Of Mr. H. RaBINEAv’s warm salt water baths, at the foot of Desbrosses- 
street, on the North River, we hear also the warmest praises, from the lips of invalids and 
others. - + - Ip we were to write a page of fine print in reply to one point of ‘S.’s remarks upon 
‘Strect Alms - Giving, it could not so well express what Ae at least will understand, as the annexed 
brief sentence : ‘ That charity which Plenty gives to Poverty is human and earthly ; but it becomes 
divine and heavenly, when Poverty gives to Want.’ - - - Wer submit it to the reader whether our 
correspondent is not excusable for the tardy fulfilment of a promise in which they were interested: : 





















‘I’ve had the tooth-ache, Drepricu, and have taken 
All sorts of extracts, essences, and lotions ; 

Have held on blisters, till my jaws were baking, 

Of mustard, vinegar, and other notions ; 

And for about a week, at midnight waking, 

Have drank raw fourth-proof brandy, in such portions, 
(Mixed with quinines, valerians, and morphines,) 

*T would put a dozen stout men in their coffins.’ 








‘ M.’s curt notelet is impertinent and ungentleman-like. His article was amere ébauche, and very 
indifferent at that. The nuclei of his associations were objects of the very smallest kind, and the 
language was kept down to a sympathetic degradation and due correspondence with the thoughts. 
The article was ‘ respectfully declined,’ and in the manner prescribed by its author ; and for this 
we are berated in no measured terms. ‘Goto; you are a fishmonger.’ - - - THE ‘Lines to Old 
Ocean’ possess a kind of latent rough-and-tumble sublimity, not unlike a good borrowed thought 
smothered in windy words,by Joun NEAL. But we like DickENs’s prose picture of ‘ the main’ 
much better: ‘ The sea never knows what to do with itself. It hasn’t got no employment for its 
mind, and is always in a state of vacancy. Like them polar bears in the wild-beast shows, as is 
constantly a-nodding their heads from side to side, it never can be quiet.’ This is at least ‘ clear to 
the meanest capacity.’ - - - Ir is said of RicuTeER, that his foremost thought about a wife was, 
that she should be able to ‘cook him something good.’ Our Port-Chester epigrammatist seems to 
have a taste for the fragile in his estimate of the sex: 


















‘LOVELY woman 's a flower, s0 when you address her, 


If you wish to retain, I advise you to press her.’ 

The others ‘ will do.’ They bide their time ; as also the ‘ Night on Lake Erie.’ - - - THE recent 
death of WasHINGTON ALLSTON, the painter, the poet, in all respects the man of genius, has left 
a void which will not soon be filled; and one there is, in a foreign land, who will feel this sad 
event in his very heart of hearts. Wassineton Invinc and WasHINGTON ALLSTON were for 
many years friends of as confiding a faith and firm an attachment as Damon and Pytnias. They 
rose to fame abroad together; were constant mutual advisers in literature and art; and at one 
time, when they were residing temporarily in Rome, we came near losing our renowned author, 
through the love he bore his friend, and a desire to unite with him in the common pursuit of his 
delightful art. We shall hope to obtain for these pages a tribute from the pen of Mr. Irvine to the 
memory of his illustrious friend. - - - Here is a fact related by an eastern correspondent, that 
raises Hanpy ANpy’s character for truth and veracity greatly in our estimation. It matches the 
best blunder recorded by that amusing narrator: ‘ Not many days since, a little child, two years 
old, the son of a poor Irish widow, lay in the middle of a new road, kicking up a dust, and roast- 
ing in the sun. Presently came along an Irish teamster, who in the most deliberate and careless 
manner walked his team over the little fellow, and crushed him to death. Some dozen or twenty 
Irish shanties were in full view of the catastrophe ; and as might be expected, there was a rush 
and an ullulloo from a hundred women at once. While some took up the dead body, others 
shouted after the teamster, who, apparently unconcerned, was making slowly off. They forced 
him back to the scene of the catastrophe, where they did not hesitate to accuse him of having 
caused it purposely. Pat of course denied it strenuously, declaring that he did not see the child, 
and was therefore wholly blameless. But with a hundred fierce eyes glaring upon him at once, 
and fifty tongues hissing in his ear, he became confused, began to waver, and finally gave up the 
point entirely, probably as a peace-offering to his tormentors: ‘ Thrue, thrue, Mistress Cono.ty,’ 
said he to one of them, while he scratched his head sorrowfully, ‘I did see the boy lying there, 
*pon me word ; but I thought he was asleep!’ This, Mr. C., is a positive fact.’ - - » Dip you ever 
peruse these ‘Lines written upon a Watch?’ We derive them from a favorite contmbutor, who 
informs us that his honored father, in winding up his watch, used often to repeat them : 






‘ Coutp but our tempers move like this machine, 
Not urged by passion, nor delayed by spleen, ‘ 
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But true to Nature’s regulative power, 

By virtuous acts distinguished every hour; 

Then Health and Joy would follow, as they ought, 
The laws of motion and the laws of thought ; 
Sweet Health, to pass the present moments o’er, 
And endless Joy, when ‘Time shall be no more !’ 


‘ONE more last word’ to ‘Mein Herr of Albany,’ to whom we alluded in our last number. We 
admit the justice of your satire; but with deference, it strikes us that it does not require a cimeter 
to cut down a gnat. Hoop somewhere mentions an Irishman who apologized to the keeper of a 
menagerie for insulting his elephant by a rude assault upon his most prominent feature. He 
could n’t resist, he said, the only chance he had ever had to pull a nose that he could take hold of 
with both hands! Our correspondent has a kindred excuse, certainly, in one sense, but not in 
another. ‘Fleas are not lobsters,’ nor are asses elephants. - - - A veRY charming story, friend 
‘G. of Illinois ; simple, well-told, and not too long—the bane of kindred performances. Love- 
stories should end once in a while, by way of novelty. How many novelists have elaborated 


chapter after chapter, to depict the true-hearted constancy which is better described in these four 
lines: 


‘IT Lo’r nae a laddie but ane, 
He lo’es nae a lassie but me ; 
He ‘s willing to make me his ain, 
And his ain I am willing to be.’ 


‘T.’s manuscript is wretched. The words are strung together like a bunch of onions, Some of 
the conglomerated syllables reminded us of a sign in London, mentioned by Hook, whereby a plain 
manufacturer of Roman cement was turned into a manufacturer of Romancement ; as if he were 
anxious to solicit business from the prolific fashionable novelists of the time. - - - Wer do not 
accept ‘The Signs of the Times.’ The writer looks through a pair of very dark spectacles, we 
should say. Going upon the assumption that every man is a rascal until he proves himself an 
honest man, would be a course as unjust to a community as to an individual. Our correspondent 
seems to think that ‘the world is in a state of bankruptcy ; that it owes the world more than the 
world can pay, and ought to go into chancery and be sold!’ The best-laid plans of honest men, 
our censor should remember, often fail. The race is not always to the swift nor the battle to the 
strong, as many a delving, toiling ‘two-footed worker’ can bear witness : 


‘Dame Forrtwnz is a fickle gipsy, 
And always blind, and often tipsy ; 
Sometimes for years and years together 
She ‘ll bless you with the sunniest weather, 
Bestowing honor, pudding, pence, 
You can’t imagine why, or whence ; 
Then in a moment, Presto, pass! 
Your hopes are withered like the grass.’ 


WE have received a very indignant epistle from ‘ The Mail- Robber,’ who read our last number at 
Saratoga, where he is temporarily sojourning. We shall present it to our readers, with another 
poetical epistle, in our September issue. ‘ Mohawk, a Cluster of Sonnets,’ by our friend H. W. 
RockweE tt, Esq. ; ‘Green places of the City,’ by Mrs. Hewitt; and ‘ Thoughts at Niagara,’ are 
in type for our next. A word here to a few correspondents whose articles were not named in the 
large list enumerated in our last, or who have not been privately advised of the reception and dis- 
position of their papers : Where is our venerable friend to whom we have been indebted for ‘ The 
Young Englishman?’ We look for him in our next. The ‘ Treatise of Books’ by ‘ R.’ struck us 
as rather stiltish and labored in its style, although its thoughts were unexceptionable. It was 
declined, however, because our port-folios contained three or four papers on the same theme, for 
whose insertion at some future day we have been looking for several months. The ‘ Treatise’ 
awaits ‘ R's order at the publication-office. ‘ H. W. R.’s indignation at the silly charge of plagia- 
rism of ‘The Southern Pinewoods’ by Brrant— whose lines on ‘The Pratries, written for the 
KNICKERBOCKER, furnished every thought and simile for the imitation — would be thrown away 
upon a ‘ weak invention.’ The whole affair is a stupid joke, not worth a resurrection. ‘Chroni- 
cles of the Past,’ by an esteemed friend and contributor, is filed for insertion. ‘ Peter Brown and 
Dolly Cross,’ a Legendary Ballad, and ‘ Night and Morning,’ by ‘ W. H. H.,’ bide theirtime. They 
are ‘booked.’ ‘'T.’s ‘ Lines on the Death of a Young Girl’ are under ‘ hopeful’ advisement. We 
shall be glad to receive the ‘ Inquiry concerning the Manifestation of Mind by the Lower Orders 


of Animals.’ The theme is a fruitful one. Notices in type, of several new publications, are 
unavoidably omitted. 
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‘Wasuincton: a Nationat Porm.’— Who was it contributed five pounds toward the pay- 
ment of the English national debt? He was such a benefactor to Britain, in a pecuniary point of 
view, as the author of this ‘ WasHtneTon’ poem is to our national literature. ‘To judge from his 
high-sounding preface, one would think that MILTon was to be out-done, and the fame of by-gone 
poets utterly eclipsed. The writer went into a‘ state of retiracy’ and ‘threw himself into his 
task.’ He ‘read, mused, and meditated; wrote and re-wrote.’ He rose early and reposed late ; 
‘sleepless himself, to give to others sleep!’ He ‘ prepared himself long and laboriously ’ for his 
great effort, and ‘ laid his foundations deep.’ And the result is, that he has given us an original 
poem which sets criticism at defiance. In this judgment, unless ‘ we bedoubt them o’ermuch,’ 
to use our poet’s words, his readers will at least agree with us. Since the ‘ travail in spirit’ of 
Dr. M’Hewry, in bringing forth ‘ The Antediluvians’ in twelve books —an ominous number in 
the present instance also— we have seen nothing to compare with the pains and perils which our 
poet must have suffered and dared, in giving birth to the literary offspring under notice. Our can- 


did and deliberate advice to the author is, to bottle up Book First in spirits, and strangle its eleven 
brothers. 

























‘ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE CROTON AQuepuctT.’— We regret that we did not receive this noble 
work of Mr. F. B. Tower, of the Engineer Department, in time for adequate notice in the present 
number. As it is, we cannot forbear to call public attention to its great merits. The volume is a 
superb quarto, containing upward of twenty large and exceedingly well-executed engravings, 
illustrating all the important structures on the entire line of the Aqueduct, from its source ; its tun- 
nels, aqueducts, bridges, reservoirs, fountains, etc. In the letter-press, which we should not omit 
to add doves great credit to the care and skill of the printer, Mr. OzBorn, we find a clear and com- 
prehensive history of the preliminary measures which led to the accomplishment of this great 
enterprise, together with accounts of the aqueducts of ancient Rome, and of the Romans in other 
parts of Europe, as well as of the modern Roman, Italian, French, Mexican, and South Ameri- 
can works, of a kindred character. Messrs. WiLEy AND PuTNam are the publishers. 








‘CLONTARF, OR THE FIELD OF THE GREEN BANNER,’ is the title of an Irish Historical 
Romance, in verse, by Joun AuGustus Suea, which reaches us at too late an hour for adequate 
perusal and notice. Not to pass it wholly by, however, we are fain to say, that in hastily reading 
a passage here and there through the volume, we have been struck with the warm spirit of free- 
dom which it breathes, the easy flow of its versification, and its frequently agreeable imagery and 
faithful pictures of passion. The poetical introduction is fervid and felicitous. A few minor 
poems, which have acquired general celebrity, among them that fine address to the ocean, ‘ Like- 
ness of Heaven!” etc., close the volume ; which being published by APPLETON AND Company is 
of course in good keeping in its externals. 
















Tue NortH-AMERICAN REviIEw, for the July quarter, is an excelle:.t issue of that always 
respectable Quarterly. The leading paper, upon the life and character of Taomas Parng, is 
written with great power, and with evident familiarity with all the details of the history of its 
notorious subject. STEPHENs’s ‘ Travels in Yucatan’ and Miss BREMER’s novels are noticed in 
terms of well-deserved praise. These, with an entertaining and instructive article upon the cod, 

; mackerel, and herring fisheries, are all which we have found leisure to read. The remaining 

papers are upon the ‘ Mutiny of the Somers,’ Daaxx’s ‘ Northern Lakes and Southern Invalids,’ 

‘The School and the School-masier,’ ‘The Nestorian Christians,’ ‘ Classical Studies,’ and the 

usual briefer ‘Critical Notices.’ 
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Mr. Nisset’s Lecture. —~ We have perused the lecture delivered before the Georgia Histori- 
cal Society at Savannah, by Mr. Evcentus A. Nisset, with satisfaction and pleasure. The 
writer’s remarks upon the drama; the tendency of French literature ; the necessity of an interna- 
tional copy-right law ; the intellectual inheritance which we have derived from England ; and the 
influence of domestic airs and national songs ; are exceedingly forcible and just. We commend 
especially Mr. Nrss5eT’s argument in favor of literary protection to those liberal-minded casuists 
whe would at the same time pick an author’s brains and his pockets, and defend the justice of the 


operation, on the ground that the victim could not help it, and that somebody would rob him if they 
did not! 
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